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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Western Union is receiving back its old em- 
ployees under conditions somewhat harder than 
those which existed before. The wages and hours of 
labor remain, we believe, unchanged; but the 
President is reported as saying very frankly that 
General Eckert boasts that he will get one-third 
more work out of each operator for a day’s services. 
All employees are required, as a condition of em- 
ployment, to sign an agreement to abandon all con- 
nection with any society which attempts to regulate 
the conditions of service or payment therefor—an 
agreement which it is not strange is signed in many, 
if not most, cases with a demoralizing ‘‘ mental 
reservation,” and repudiated by the signer on the 
wholly untenable ground that it is not binding on his 
conscience because it is signed under compulsion. 
M-anwhile the demand for a postal telegraphy under 
the control of the Government and for the benefit of 
the public grows louder and stronger. The Chris. 
tian Union has heretofore given the reasons for the 
adoption of this policy, and need not repeat to its 
readers an old story, now that the public press is 
beginning to second the demand. But we confess 
we cannot comprehend the dullness of the politi- 
cians ; for the party first to make this demand em- 
phatic by its political action would win a host of 
votes. The action would be popular with office- 
seekers; for it would create so many new offices to 
be filled. It would be popular with telegraph opera- 
tors ; for it would ensure them fair pay for reason- 
able service: Uncle Sam is never a hard task mas- 
ter. It would be popular with ali tariff men ; because 
it would farnish a use for the surplus revenues, and 
80 postpone a little longer the necessity for tariff 
reform. It would be popular with all the working 
classes ; for they would rightly see in it the first 
vigorous and successful blow against movopoly. It 
would be popular with the commercial classes ; for 
it would ensure them cheap and reliable telegraphy. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see with whom it would be 
unpopular, except holders of Western Union stock 
and that decreasing number of doctrinaires who hold 


fast to the pet theory, long since abandoned by the 
American people io practice, that government is a 
necessary evi], and that the only proper function of 
government is police duty for the protection of the 
individual. 


The United States Senate Sab-Committee on 
Labor is in session in New York City, where it is 
taking testimony respecting the conditions of labor 
and the labor problem, and giving an opportunity 
to a variety of persons—some of whom are thinkers 
and some of whom hardly deserve that honorable 
appellation—to ventilate their ideas, or want of them, 
on this subject, It is, however, rendering a useful 
service in calling public attention to the subject, 
and in getting before the public some remarkable 
facts ; perhaps we should rather say statements, 
since they require sifting before they can be ac- 
cepted as facts. Oue witness, for example, on the 
tailoring industry, reports that before the war a 
tailor got twenty-five dollars a week ; now he gets 
but eight dollars ; then he was paid three dollars or 
four dollars for making a coat, now but one dollar. 
Those readers who remember Charles Kingsley’s 
terrible description in ‘: Alton Locke” of the condi 
tion of the London tailors will read this statement 
with some apprehension that New York City is fast 
approximating London in famine prices for this class 
of workingmen. According to another witness the 
bakers’ usual hours of labor are from 2 p.m. to 8:4 m., 
and their wages a pittance none too large for sub- 
sistence even if they could be sure of constant em- 
ployment, which is not the case. Simultaneously, 
the New York ‘“‘ Tribune,” wLich is the ablest organ 
and advocate in the East of the monopolists, shows 
in a suggestive editorial, apropos, it is true, only of 
New York City, how in our great cities it is more 
and more difficult for a man of moderate means to 
own or even t» hire a home of his own. In spite of 
the Elevated Railways, and the cheap fares, and the 
extension of the city into Westchester County, 
there are more blocks in the city with a population 
of seven hundred and fifty persons to the acre 
than there were ten years ago, more tenements, 
fewer residences. The tendency is toward lower 
wages, greater concentration of wealth, fewer homes, 
greater masses of poverty and of vice, 


Of course all sorts of remedies are suggested ; 
some crude, some well worth pondering. There is a 
tariff reformer who thinks everything will be made 
lovely by an increase of the tariff on foreign impor- 
tations. There is a labor reformer who wants gov- 
ernment to assume charge of the industries of the 
country, give all the workingmen employment, 
and settle all wages. There is a land reformer— 
Mr. George—who traces the evils of monopoly to 
the assumption that land is properly a subject of 
private ownership, and who would cure them by 
making the land pay all the taxes, as a kind of rent 
to the community to whom it of right belongs, 
There is a legislative reformer, Mr. George Fred- 
eric (not Francis) Adams, who would sell all fran- 
chises to the highest bidder, and who, after paying 
a fair interest to capital, would pay all the surplus 
profits of great franchises to the people at large ; that 


is, to the State. And, finally, are the serene opti- 


mists who think that everything is as it should be; 
who declare that labor and capital are regulated by 


| God, and that Congress had better not interfere ; who 


patronizingly commend the Committee for furn sh- 
ing a safety-valve for discussion, and smilingly assure 
us that ‘‘we do not need any legislation,” aud that 
‘‘laber had better be let alone.” Iu point of fact, 
however, no one believes in this let-alone policy, 
least of all those who advocate it. Monopoly bas 
grown out of corporations ; and corporations are the 
product of legislation framed avowedly for the 
benefit of capital, If legislation should let labor 
alone it should also let capital alone; if govern- 


ment should do nothing for one it should do nothing 


for the other ; and that would involve the abolition 
of all corporations, railroads, telegraphs, insuranee 
companies, banks—in short, a return to individualiom, 
which is barbarism. So far, all our legislation hes 
been framed with a view to inviting capital into this 
new country ; and each new State has vied with its 
neighbors in bidding for it. The time has come 
when legislation must be framed with a view to 
protecting and promoting labor; and if the New 
York ‘‘ Evening Post” and the New York ‘‘ Tribune” 
live as long as they have lived, we venture to pre- 
dict that the y will see some such legislation. The 
day for ‘‘let alone” has passed. That policy is half 
acentury behind the times. | 


The Democratic State Committee is in session at 
Saratoga as we write, and has taken action which, 
if it be followed up by the State Convention shortly 
to meet at Buffalo, the residence of Governor Oleve- 
land, will be of importance to the city of New York, 
and, indeed, to the entire State, as well as to the 
Democratic party. That party in New York Oity 
was for many years under the control of Tammany 
Hall, an absolutely irresponsible, autocratic, and’ 


self perpetuating organization, as undemocratic as: 


anything that could be devised. As Tammany com 
trolled all the party machinery in thecity, and as the 
party controlled the city, and as it is the city vote 
which makes the State Democratic whenever it gtves 
a Democratic majority, Tammany practically con- 
trolled the Dempcratic party in the State, made up 
the slate for each State Convention, and dictated the 
nominations, The chiefs have been worthy of the 
wigwam ; Isaiah Rynders, William M. Tweed, and 
Mr. Kelly being eminent among its sachems. Sines 
the downfall of the Tweed Ring its power has been 
broken, but not destroyed ; the Democratic party has 
made some praiseworthy efforts to be rid of ite ‘old 
man of the sea,” but they have not been very herote, 
and it has generally made room at the last moment 
for the Tammany delegation in the State Oorivention, 
in order to secure the votes which Tammany controls 
in the city. The present State Committee, acting in 
the line of instructions from the Convention which 
created it, has voted, though by a small majority— 
18 to 12—that the Democratic primary -elections be 
held in New York Oity independently of Tammany, 


all Democrats being admitted to the primaries, and 


that the persons therein elected shall be recognised 
as the duly constituted delegates to the State Ocn- 
vention. This action was taken on the motion of 
Mr. Roosevelt, who, in spite of some serious polit- 
ical mistakes, has shown himself an independent and 
honest politician. Of course the State Convention 
may overrule this action when it meets, and it is 
quite likely to do so rather than brave another Fam- 
many bolt. Bat it looks as though the independent 
wing of the Dsmocratic party, represented by suct 
men as Governor Cleveland, Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. 
Ohapin, were tired of Tammany and determined to 
be rid of it and all its evil works ; and if they have 
the strength to cast it out, and keep it cast out, 
there can be no question that the result wiil be of 
incalculable benefit to the people of the city, to the 
politics of the State, and eventually to the Democratic 
party itself. 


The Knights-Templar Conclave held in San Pran- 
cisco, last week, filled that city with the glory of 
knightly traditions in the shapeof music, motion, 
color, and martial splendor. There were two proces 
sions durivg the week which were larger than any 
that have ever been seen in the city, with the excep- 
tion of the popular demonstration when Genera) 
Graut landed from his trip round the world. The 
first was the great parade on Tuesday, August 21, 
when 6,000 Kuights Templar formed in line, repre 
senting nearly every State in the Union. Thesesond 
great procession was on Friday lus', when a body of 
8 000 men, consisting of the National Guard of Oali 
fornia, the Grand Army of the Republic, Kaights 
Templar, and Masons, formed a most brilliant 
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respecting Madagascar will doubtless lead to satis- 
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been paid without stint to their visiting” friends. 
Exoarsions were made by the various commanderies 
to many points of interest in the State, and at all 
the emaller towns where they visited they met with 
enthusiasm and were offered the best that the land 
afforded. Yosemite Valley was visited by a party of 
Templars, and the overturning of a stage and the 
britising of several of the party is the only serious 
mishap reported during the Conclave. By Friday 
night several commanderies had started homeward, 
and were followed Saturday by many others. 
Doubtless the pleadant impression produced by the 
has been mutual), and the interests of Cali- 
fornia as well as the store of pleasant memories of 
her guests have been increased by the Conclave. 


Parliament has been prorogued; the Queen’s 
speech, which is, of course, Mr. Gladstone’s sum- 
mary of the events and activities of the session, is 
cheerfa), and might by his critics be termed opti- 
mistic. The administrative reorganization of Egypt 
has steadily advanced ; the negotiations with France 


factory results; the difficulties in South Africa, 
thongh atill unsettled, are, it is hoped, in the way of 
setth ment; egrarian crimes in Ireland are dimin- 
ighed in number, and associations for the promotion 
of assassination have been checked ; and the expec- 
tations of a more successful progress in the work of 
legislation as the result of the new rules have not 
been wholly disappointed. On the whole, we think 
the New York ‘‘ Herald,” which has been strongly 
and even vehemently antagonistic to Mr. Gladstone 
and his Government, rather understates the strength 
of its present position in the sentence, ‘‘ In spite of 
repulse and defeats, Mr. Gladstone’s Government 


comes out still possessed of great strength.” 


It és about time for M, Challemel-Lacour to retire 
frem the charge of Foreign Affairs in France and 
give his portfolio to a more discreet minister. Mr. 
Gladstone succeeds with some difficulty in restrain- 
ing the wrath of the English people at the French 
treatment of the English consul and English resi- 
dents in Madagascar at the bombardment of Tama- 
tave, If he were less a statesman and more a politi- 
cian he conld easily have excited an intense national 
furore by taking high ground and making large de- 
mands upon the French. It looks as though the 

element had entered into and intensified 
the difficulties at Madagascar even more than The 
Gbristian Union has indicated in its past reports. 
Possibly the Methodist missionary, whose arrest by 
the French Admiral has aroused so much feeling in 
England, would not have allowed his zeal to outrun 
big discretion if he were not a vigorous and 
perhaps a controversial Protestant ; but it is certain 
he would not have been arrested if he had been a 
Roman Catholic priest. In Anam the French have 
suffered a-repulse, which may or may not be serious ; 
but the indications are that the Chinese Government 
is giving support in men and munitions to the 
Anamese, and certainly a war with China would be 
@ very serious matter. Already French reinforce- 
ments to the amount of ten thousand men have been 
called for. Simultaneously appeers an article in 
what is generally regard:d as Prince Bismarck’s 
organ declaring that France is threatening the 
peace of Europe. This sounds very much lke the 
wolt’s complaint of the lamb for mudd) ing thestream 
beiow the point where the wolf was drinking. But 
we can hardly mistake its significance, In it Bius- 
marck calls out to France, ‘‘ Halt! you have gone 
far enough ;” and if this is the true interpretation 
France will have to halt, or proceed with her foreign 
conquests at great risktoherself. For, with Germany 
armed and ready at any time for a battle, she cannot 
afford to send ten thousand troops to conquer a 
remote province on the other side of the globe, She 
has to thauk her foolhardy Fureign Minister for this 
humiliation. 


The death of the Comte de Chambord relieves 
France of the last of the Bourbous, aud must enable 
all lovers of liberty in that country tw breathe more 
easily, The Bouapartists sre sumewhat divided 
amovg themseiver, and, so far as we cau judge, pos- 


neither the strevgth of Lumbers, of exuthusiasm, 
nor of i: fluence, The Empire was a soap-bubbie 


‘ideas lett 


Whom thdte isavy @pnsi@erable constituency to rally 


fs the’ Comte Paris, and past history’ indi- 
Gates him be a man who isnot only an enthusiastic 
believer id liberty and theprogress of thé human rage, 


but also wel! qualified, by his peculiar education as 


a student of democratic ideas and institutions in the 
United States, in Eogland, and in Germany, to lead 
the French people toward a permauent organization 
of free titutions, Whether he believes in an 
elective’ republic or in a constitutional monarchy for 
Francé we do not know ; perhaps he does not know 
himself ; but unless his future should belie all his 
past his personal influence wil] certainly be exerted 
in favor of a conservative democracy, whether of the 
English or the American type does not much matter. 
How powerful that influence is, or in certain possible 
exigencies may become, it is not easy to foresee ; but 
it is very certain, from many indications, that the 
present republican government is far from strong, 
for it is supported neither by the enthusiasm of the 
Radicals, who are always a discontented folk, nor by 
the confidence of the commercial and industrial 
classes, who fear nothing so much as the anarchy of 
radicalism, and it is bitterly opposed by the whole 
force of the Roman Catholic Church, while as yet 
there is no developed and organized Protestantism 
to sustain it. 


The first of our distinguished guests of this Fall, 
to whom reference has already been made in our 
columns, Lord Chief. Justice Co'eridge, has arrived 
from England, He is a nephew of the famous poet 
and philosophic writer, and has been prominent ia 
England in the law, in Parliament, and upon the 
bench. He was sworn in as Lord Chief Justice at 
the age of fifty-two, and a year later was raised to 
the peerage. His advancement is said to have been 
without parallel in the history of England since the 
time of Sir Thomas More. His appointment to his 
present position may almost be said to have been the 
result of an informal suffrage, for the bar, the 
press, and the public were substantially unanimous 
in commending his appointment. As a public 
speaker the Lord Chief-Justice possesses gifts rare 
in either the English bar or the English Parliament, 
possessing the combined force of sincere and pro- 
found conviction with a grace of diction and ease 
of manner not common in modern English oratory. 
Add to these characteristics social qualities of a 
high order and noteworthy abilities as a popular 
writer, and it is not strange that our noted guest is 
perhaps the most popular Lord Chief Justice of 
modern English history. 


TO WORKINGMEN. 


HE strike has failed. It was well organized. 

You had justice on your side. Your grievances 
were real, and called for redress. You had public 
sympathy on your side, The public have little liking 
for the telegraph monopoly ; less for the man who 
controls it; much for the men and women who do 
its work at wages so small and under disadvantages 
so great, You had intelligence on your side. You 
marred not your strike by ebullitions of ill-temper 
or acts of violence; for the public does not hold you 
responsible for the very few acts of lawlessness 
perpetrated whether by members of your organiza. 
tion or not no one knows, And yet your strike has 
failed, If under such circumstances a strike fails, 
when can it succeed? Must it always fail? Has 
the workingman no remedy? Must he take what 
capital chooses to give him without question and 
without complaint? Probably half the working 
population of the United States are workers for 
wages. In all towns and cities the wage- workers 
are the immense msjority. Must they always be 
dependent on the capitalist for the right to labor ? 


Mast they always be servants, whose master alone 


can determine what they may do, when they may do 
it, and what they may receive for it? Listen to the 
words of a friend who hopes, who anticipates, who 
expects for wage-workers in the United States a de- 
liverence from this condition of serfdom; but who 
hopes for nothing from strikes. 

Do you not see the fatal defect of your present 
organizations? You organize only not to work, 
Why do you not organize that you may work? Mr. 
Campbell tells us that the Brotherhood has lost 
$400,000 in wages by the telegraph strike. You have 
paid $400,000 for the right to be idle. Why did you 
not pay it for the right to be independent? If you 
had put that $400,000 into a movement for an inde- 
pendent telegraph company you might have reached 
a different result, It is true that half a m.llion of 


despised even by the Western Union. 
‘afford to be idle; labor cannot, Your strength is 


Lae would not go v 


behind that, would have easily cal to 
iteelf another half million from men of moderate 
méans ; and such a competition could not have been 
Capital can 


emphatically not to sit still. You will win your 
independence when you strike for it. You have 
never yet struck for it. You remain the servants 
of capital, and expect to coerce it into regard for 
your interests by refusing to do its work until your 
demands are complied with. Aim higher and 
achieve more. Aim at independence, Preserve 
your organization; but give it a new purpose and 
anew spirit, Organize to work. Organize to be- 
come your own employers. When you are able to 
employ yourself yeu will be able to demand just and 
equal terms from your employers ; and not before. 

Sach a change in the purpose of your organiza- 
tions will make a change in their spirit and their 
personnel, You misname your present organiza- 
tions ; they are not labor societies: they are idlers’ 
societies. They are organized to enable you to be 
idle. Idlers are at the head of them. Convert them 
into labor societics ; make their object the promo- 
tion of independent industry; never strike until you 
are ready to begin work without waiting for terms 
from your employers ; put wise workers at their head ; 
and you will have taken the first step toward the 
solution of the labor problem in Ameriea. 

For that solution never will be reached until the 
relations of labor and capital are reversed; until 
political economy is turned upside down. Now 
labor is a commodity to be hired in the cheapest 
market ; capital is the master, labor is the servant. 
Then capital will be a commodity to be hired in the 
cheapest market ; industry will be master, money 
will be servant. But this revolution cannot be 
effected by strikes. Maintaining the right to be 
idle will not give you independence in work. When 
you are strong enough to work without asking per- 
mission of capital, you will be independent ; not be- 


‘fore. You think you have been battling for the 


rights of labor. You are mistaken ; you have been 
battling for the right not te labor. It is a barren, 
fruitless right. It is not worth fighting for. For 
combination put co-operation ; for short hours and 
fair wages put independence ; for a right to be idle 
put power to work. You can be masters of the 
situation; but you can never win the mastery by 
combination in idleness, You can win it only by 
co operation in industry. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


CHRISTIAN UNION of August 16 con- 
tained an article on Constitutionai Prohibition, 
pointing out the general fact that the function of 
the constitution is to determire general principles 
rather than their special applications, and that a 
mere clause in the constitutien prohibiting the sale 
of liquor is ineffective unless accompanied or sup- 
plemented by legislation. A correspondent of The 
Christian Union who is an authority on questions 
of legal principles, and whose views in favor of the 
legal effectiveness of a possible constitutional 
prohibitory amendment are the more important that 
he declares of himself, ‘‘ I should not personally ad- 
vise prohibition unless limited to ardent spiritse— 
distilled liquors—leaving wines and malt liquors 
out,” in a note not intended for publication, but 
which we have leave to publish, questions scme of 
the statements in the editorial in question, and 
states the legal principles involved in, and the possi- 
ble efficiency of, a constitutional amendment. We 
have broken up his letter into paragraphs, fcr the 
greater convenience of our readers, putting at the 
head of each paragraph the statement in our 
editorial to which it refers. 


These constitutional amendments are of no effect what- 
ever until laws are made by the Legislature embodying their 
| provisions. Noman can be punished or prosecuted for the 
manufacture or sale of alcobolic Jiquors until the Legisiature 
has passed a prohibitory law to_ correspond with the consti- 
tutional amendment. 

‘*A simple probibition wil not authorize punish- 
ment of }:quor dealers; but it may have other ¢ ffccts. 
It may annul a!] contracts, prevent any seller from re- 
covering price, and any workman from recovering 
weges. I think the sole reason why dealers cannot be 
punished under the simple prohibitions commonly in- 
serted in constitutions is that no punishment is stated. 
Suppose an amendment were drawn thus: ‘* Every sale 
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of intoxicating drinks 1s a crime, and whoever sells or 
in apy manner aids the sale of one shall be punished, 
without further legislation, on indictment and convic- 
tion before any court or magistrate having any 
criminal jurisdiction, by a fine of $100 and imprison- 
ment for sixty days.’ Is there any doubt that this 
could be enforced without any action of the Legisla- 
ture ?” 


If the Legislature should enact a prohibitory law in ac- 
cordance witb the prohibitory amendment, then prohibition 
would be in force, not otherwise. But the next 
Legislature, or some future Legislature, would have power to 
repeal this law, or, leaving the law on the statute books, 
frame such methods of procedure under it that it would be 
practically inoperative. . Whatever the constitution 
may say, therefore, all power remains in the Legislature. 
’ It remaius, and must remain, in the hands of the 
people and of their representatives in the Legislature. 

** No power can remain in the Legislature which the 
constitution distinctly takes away. If the constitu- 
tion prohibits a]! selling, the Legislature cannot license 
selling. If it declares saloons to be nuisances which 
citizens offended by them may abate, the Legislature 
cannot give the saloon-keepers any protection. All 
depends on the language of the constitution and the 
fidelity of the judges in enforcing it. The operation 
of constitutions is to enable minorities to withstand 
majorities. Constitutional prohibition may take the 
‘iquor traffic out of the hands of a fluctuating, tempo- 
rary majority.” 


‘*But the amendment itself provides,” it is sometimes — 


said, ‘‘that the Legislature shall make a law enforcing 
it.” . . . But who will compel the legislators to obey this 
command, or punish them for disobeyingit? . . . No 
affirmative provision of the constitution will ever coerce 
any Legislature into the enactment of a Jaw which the major- 
ity of its members disapprove. — 

‘*] should think a clause could be drafted which 
would compel them, as effectively as any indefinite 
public duty can be compelled. But suppose not: a 
constitutional mandate is a great aid in getting a law 
passed. A Legislature is never divided into open, 
decided friends and foes of a prohibitory law. There 
are always some secretly to favor, but afraid of losing 
popularity, and some honestly doubtful. A constitu- 
tional mandate is very influential with these classes.’’ 


Without defending, retracting, or explaining the 
revious article, we state here, in view of this letter, 
he three principles which we think underlie 

this whole matter of constitutional enactment of 
prohibition. 

1, The greatest danger to democracy is that of the 
despotism of the majority. In England, the power 
of precedent—that is, of national habit—and of the 
landed aristocracy represented in the House of Lords 
are check enough. In America, where there are no 
precedents and there is no aristocracy, we depend 
on written constitutions. The chief object of a writ- 
ten constitution is to restrain the majority from vio- 
lating the rights of the individual or of the minority. 
A constitutional provision is a valuable safeguard 
against legislative action. 

2. But it is not powerful to prevent legislative in- 
action. It can restrain ; it cannot impel. The ma- 
jority of to-day may say what the majority of to- 
morrow may not do, but they cannot say what the 


majority shall do. There is no power to enforce the. 


action thus required. A constitutional provision 
prohibiting the Legislature from licensing the sale 
of liquor will prevent license, because the courts will 
declare licenses, if granted, unconstitutional. Buta 
law requiring the Legislature to enact a prohibitory 
law will not be efficacious, because the courts cannot 
compel the Legislature to enact such a law. Whether 
the Legislature will enact a law, what sort of a 
law it will enact, and how the law will be en- 
forced depends, not on the constitutional pro- 
vision, but on the state of public opinion. Nor, in 
our judgment, would a clause in the constitution, 
unless there were a strong and permanent public 
sentiment behind it, have much moral force upon a 
skeptical or reluctant Legislature. 

3. If, however, a prohibitory law were enacted, a 
constitutional provision might prevent its repeal ; 
and if it were enacted even after a constitutional 
provision had been adopted, such a constitutional 
provision would doubtless have a moral effect in 
preventing a repeal. What would be the effect of a 
constitutional provision declaring liquor-selling a 
crime, and affixing a specific penalty, or declaring 
liquor-shops a nuisance, and making it the duty of 
the courts to suppress them, we do not know. We 
are not aware that such a question has been brought 
before the courts. The general duty of the courts 
is to enforce Jaws, provided they are consistent with 
the constitution. The general spirit of a representa- 
tive government, as opposed to a pure democracy, 


requires that specific laws be enacted by a repre- 
sentative body, not by the people en masse. Whether 
the courts would treat as a law a provision thus in- 
corporated in the constitution by popular vote is a 
doubtful question. It is not just now an important 
one, because no such provision has been proposed 
in any of our States. 

The general conclusion of the whole matter, then, 
is this: The enactment, perpetuation, and enforce- 
ment of prohibition depends upon public sentiment ; 
and the creation of a sound public sentiment is there- 
fore of vastly greater importance than the engrafting 
on the written constitution of a particular provision 


forbidding license or calling for prohibition. 


SHALL WE GIVE UP THE PRAYER- 
MEETING? 


E transfer to our columns elsewhere the more 
important portions of a very significant and 
suggestive editorial article on this question from 
the columns of ‘‘ The Christian World,” of London. 
It demonstrates one fact conclusively : the decadence 
of interest in the prayer-meeting is not local, and the 
difficulty of maintaining it is not personal. If it isa 
disease, it is an epidemic. The difficulty is felt in 
conservative England as well as in America. No 
minister has any good reason to chide himself merely 
because his people do not attend the prayer- meeting. 
His peculiarities may lessen or they may increase 
the difficulty, but they do not create it. 

Christian life is certainly something more than 
philanthropy ; we cannot say, ‘‘True, the church 
prays less than it did; but it works for humanity 
more,” and so strike a balance with a small credit in 
favor of the present. The church must be fed as 
well as work ; must find some method of maintaining 
a spiritual life as well as many methods of exercising 
it. But it is equally certain that what is known as 
the prayer-meeting is not necessarily the only method. 
Meeting for prayer and the prayer-meeting are not the 
same. All churches have in all ages maintained 
meetings for prayer; but the prayer-meeting is 
essentially a Puritan outgrowth, and is for the most 
part confined to Puritan churches. It is often said 
that the prayer-meeting is the thermometer of the 
church. Where the prayer-meeting is the only 
method known for thd expression of spiritual life 
this is true; but there are other methods. The 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Friends’, and Roman Catholic 
communions have meetings for prayer, but rarely 
or never the prayer-meeting. Surely he. would 
be very narrow who denied that there is 
and has been spiritual life in these commun- 
ions. ‘*The Christian World” calls attention 
to the fact that the decadence of the prayer- 
meeting has been accompanied with an in- 
crease of practical Christian activity. It has also 
been accompanied with an increase of Bible study. 
We do not connect these tendencies except in time ; 
but it is certain that they have appeared simulta- 
neously. If one looked only at the condition of the 
prayer meeting he would conclude that spiritual 
life is ebbing ; if he looked only at the missionary 
work, home and foreign, of our churches, or only at 
our Sunday-schools and Bible-classes, he would con- 
clude that spiritual life is increasing. To read 
aright the signs of the times he must look at both 
these tendencies, 

Meanwhile, pastors should remember that what 
they are to preserve is not the prayer-meeting, but 
the spiritual life of the church. If the prayer- 
meeting is the best instrument, use it ; if Providence 
indicates a better instrument, use that. The church 
never should degenerate into a social club; it never 
should become a mere preaching place; it never 
should content itself with being a mere ‘‘ society 
for ethical culture,” with a Christian title. It should 
be a reservoir of spiritual life. But there may be 
better instruments for the culture of that spiritual 
life than the prayer-meeting ; instruments that are 
better because better adapted to cultivate spiritual 
life in our own time. The prayer-meeting centered 
about personal experience, which was not always 
healthy, and not always even genuine, The weekly 
meeting may be made to center about the prob- 
lems of every-day life, and be made really more 
spiritual by being made more ethical. It is 
certain that our religion to-day is more an 
every-day religion, and it is by no means clear 
that it is any worse for beingso. Orit may be made 
to center about Christian activity. It may be a 
meeting of Christian workers to confer together and 
pray together about their Christian work. It may 
be like Christ’s meeting with his twelve when they 


returned from their first Galilean ministry. Or it 
may be made to center about the Bible. It may be 
a meeting to study truth and learn of duty from the 
Bible rather than from experience, and from the 
skilled teacher rather than from those who are often 
crude, and sometimes ignorant, and not always hum- 
ble. The laity may take the place of question- 
ers; the pastor the place of teacher. These changes 
would be in accordance with the signs of the 
times. The people are weary of stereotyped exhor- 
tations and dried specimens of dead experiences, 
But they are interested more than ever before in the 
interpretation of the Bible, in Christian work, and 
in the practical problems of life; and meetings 
which make life easier, Christian work more inspir- 
ing, or the Bible plainer, rarely lack for attendants 
or interest. 

The Fall season of our churches is approaching. 
If any of our readers can give in our columns any 
practical information from actual experience which 
will throw light on the probiem how to preserve not 
merely the prayer-meeting, but the spiritual life of 
the church, we shall be glad to hear from them. 


THE MEETING OF THE A. A. A. §, 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. ] 


,\OR a week the streets of Minneapolis have been 
enlivened by the red ribbons, bearing the caba- 
listic letters, of three hundred and more merabers 
attending the thirty-sixth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. As com- 
pared with the meeting of last year at M>ntreal, where 
over nine hundred registered, the number was small, 
owing partly to the distance, and yet more to the 
monopolistic ‘‘ Trunk Line Fare Agreement,” whereby 
the main lines have bound themselves, under a heavy 
penalty, not to offer those half rates which have 
hitherto been given to the Association. 

A goodly number of the well-known and active 
members were present. Conspicuous in appearance, 
as in character and attainment, was the retiring Presi- 
dent, Principal Dawson, a noble specimen of the Chris- 
tian scientist, worthily succeeded by our own astron- 
omer, Professor Young. Among the geologists were 
Dawson, Hitchcock, Hall, Winchell, Hunt, Powell, and 
Wright; among other astronomers, Young, Rogers, 
Eastinan, Holden, Payne, and Hough; among bot- 
anists, Arthur, Beal, Bessey, Canby, Coulter, Dudley, 
Farlow, James, and Vasey ; among biologists, Morse 
and Cope ; among statisticians, J. R. Dodge and Elizur 
Wright; while J. D. Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio, and 
ex-Secretary, enjoys the distinction of being the only 
member who has achieved success alike in politics and 
in science—a man of whom his country may hope to 
demand further service. 

One of our members, just arrived from Montana, re- 
ports near the head-waters of the Flat-Head Rivera 
cafion more wonderful than the Yosemite, with a well- 
defined glacier and with twenty-two cascades over 
five hundred feet in height. 

There was much discussion respecting those old 
bones of contention, glacial action and evolution. A 
majority of the scientists here, as elsewhere, are con- 


-vinced of the value of evolution as a working hypothe- 


sis, of its demonstrated truth in certain directions, of 
its utter lack of demonstration in others, notably in its 
failure to discover any traces of man in lower state 
of the process; while Christian believers who have 
in whole or in part adopted the theory ever insist that 


if creation demands a Creator, evolution compels be- 


lief in an Evolver. 

As usual on Sunday afternoon, a prayer-meeting 
was held for those members of the Association who 
desire to recognize and emphasize their brotherhood 
in Christ and in his faith. It was fully attended, 
esrnest, devout. Dr. Diwson, speaking of the re- 
lations always existing between Christianity and 
science, referred to Paul and Luke as men who would 
have been members of such an association had it ex- 
isted in their day. Dr. Young suggested that as we 
love our friends though we see only the outward mani- 
festation of the spirit within, s0 we may recognize and 
love God from what we see of him in his works. As to 
the religious convictions of men of sciencein this coun- 
try, it is a fact that while quite a number are prom- 
inent unbelievers, yet the very large majority of 
the two thousand members of the Association are 
reguiar church attendants, in full sympathy with 
Christian institutions, and very many of them active 
in Christian work. 

The nc xt meeting is to be held at Philadelphia, com- 
mencing September 3, 1884 This unusual time is 
selected that it may be possible for the members of 
the British Association, meeting in Montreal the week 
previous, to be present with their American scientific 
brethren; and it seems probable that the attendance 
and interest will be much greater than ever before. 
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EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE career of Edward Henry Palmer is the most 
notable instance in our generation of the rising 

of a quiet scholar into the position of a national hero. 
His achievement was great in his own sphere. He 
was the most eminent scholar of the Oriental languages 
among living Europeans ; but at his country’s call for 
a service which bis studies and experience had especially 
prepared him to render, he stepped forth, with one 
chance against a huodred for his personal safety, to a 
deed of darinz and heroism which, thoush it cost him 
his life, has placed his name forever on the rolls of his 
country’s fame. The deed that led to his death accom- 
plished its purpose before death came—the breaking of 
the Moslem strength in the late Egyptian war—and was 
the last act of a life that was as remarkable for variety 
of incident as for its unconventional character. Mr. 
Walter Besant, in his biography of Palmer, has given 
to the world a fascinating story, but has rather aroused 
than satisfied the interest that is growing in regard to 
him. Mr. Charles G. Leland, the ‘‘Gypsy scholar,” 
who knew him intimately, says: ‘‘ He was altogether 
a very remarkable man. He was very quiet and very 
brave, and had often been in great peril and extricated 
himself by sheer coolness and pluck. He surpassed 
any man | ever met in bearing great sorrows and ter- 
rible trials with more than Spartan coolness. He could 
be cheerful, and make others happy and cheerful, as 
not one man ina million could have done, when un- 
dergoing incredible suffering, mental and pbysical. 
He was pluck itself.” That was one side of the man. 
Mr. Leland says: ‘‘ Palmer was a charming host, an 
inimitable story-tell-r, never telling too much, a perfect 
anecdotist,one who never wearied and who never seemed 
weary.” This was ancther side. The same writer men- 
tions still another: ‘‘I never saw but one man in my 
life in whom the organ of language, phrenologically 
speaking, was so developed as in Palmer. This man 
was also a teacher of languages. His (Palmer’s) eyes 
were those of a linguist. Tnough he was a gram- 
marian, and one who wrote grammars, he made no use 
of them in acquiring a language. It is very difficult 
to explain how it was that he learned languages at all 
with such marvelous rapidity and perfect accuracy. 
He always cleared his way clean of all errors from the 
very first step. Nature had gifted Palmer so 
that he needed less study to learn anything than any 
man I evr Kuew. He was one of the great 
scholars of his time. Asa tescher he was literally a 
marvel.” When Mr. Tsao, of the Chinese legation, was 
in Cambridge. though his stay was limited to only 


_ thirty hours, Palmer, according to Mr. Leland, learned 


from him so much Cuainese, written and oral, that 
fears were seriously expressed by his friends that if 
the Caoinese gentleman should remain a day longer, 
Professor Paimer would learn Chinese to perfection, 
and add it to his course of instruction. 

It would not do, however, to taink that Palmer got 
his knowledge of language without working for it. 
His industry was something appalling. Work had no 
terrors for him. In bis twentieth year, when studying 
with a native Hindoo who was giving lessons in Per- 
sian at Cambridge, he used to work eighteen hours 
out of twenty-four; and, though never a great reader 
ora mere book-worm, kept up his studies at this rate 
for eight years. To go further back, even when a 
clerk in London he employed the few hours he could 
spare in the evening in acquiring a knowledge of 
Italian, which he picked up not by the aid of grammar 
and dictionary, but by talking with Italians at their 
restaurants, singing their songs, drinking their wine, 
and winning theirfavor. In the same way he acquired 
the French and other modern languages. Earlier than 
this, when a mere lad at school in Cambridge, he used 
all his spare shillings and pennies, which the aunt who 
brought him up after the death of his parents gave 
him, in obtaining from the Gypsies whe infested Cam- 
brige the Romany words which form their vocabulary. 
Indeed, it was this passion for the study of language 
which was almost the only sign of intellectual promise 
which appeared in bis earliest years. Mathematics he 
hated. Greek and Latin he never liked; but he had 
begun a Gypsy dictionary while a mere lad, and had 
such a liking for languages that when it became cer- 
tain that he was not to die early, and that he could be. 
come an Oriental echolar, he bent his soul to it with 
an ardor and interest that never flagged. Whatever he 
did, he did it with singleness of heart; but while he 
had this wonderful gift of acquiring languages, he 
never trusted his genius fur that which can only be 
won by hard work. Dying in ais forty-second year, 
Palmer’s literary achievements could not be all that a 
longer life would have allowed. He had simply got 
fully ready for large enterprises, and was on the point 
of taking hold of them as Max Miler has done. But his 
career as a scholar and man of letters is a wonderful 
illustration of what willing and hard work always does 


for a capable man. 


The episode of his connection with the ‘‘Survey of | 


Sinai,” which followed close upon his graduation at 
Cambridge in 1867, was really the turning of the tide 
of his life. He never liked to do things by halves, 
and he felt that he had only half learned a language 
when he had never lived with the people who spoke it, 
and become as one of them. This survey was a great 
chance for him. He got the opportunity, rarely 
offered to an Arabic student, of investigating the 
dialects of the Bedouins on the spot. Six years of 
hard study in Cambridge had begun to tell upon him, 
and he went out, to use the words of another, ‘‘a 
fragile creature who looked as if he would not lasta 
month.” He found in his rough life in the desert 
the keenest enjoyment. ‘‘ He liked,” says Mr. Besant, 
‘‘the camping in the tents, the fine air of the desert, 
the simple fare, the fatigues of the day and the rest of 
the evening; above all, he delighted in talking with 
the natives. He was always, in after years, coming 
back to some story of the desert.” He was a very 
close observer of the Arab people, and reached the con- 
clusion, in his ‘* Desert of the Exodus,” which is the 
best account yet written of these curious children of the 
East, that in dress, speech, and modes of life, the 
Sinai Bedouins are exactly the same now that they 
were in the time of the Patriarchs. Before the expedi- 
tion was completed he was so much like an Arab 
sheikb himself that the name ‘‘Sheikh Abdullah,” by 
which he was known in the risky venture that cost him 
his life, was given as the name that naturally belonged 
to him. If he could have had a prevision of what was 
before him, he could not have prepared himself with 
more care for his final mission. So strange it is that 
one’s daily experience mysteriously conforms to his 
destiny! Thereafter his work was more and more 
Oriental in its character. He translated the Koran, 
also the writings of an Arabic poet, and got his living 
in part by writing on Eastern subjects for the London 
‘*Standard.” He was never a forehanded man in 
money matters. But in everything else he was an ex- 
ceptional man. 

A sketch of his career would be incomplete without 
presenting » side of him which was the reverse of 
scholarly. He was always intellectually active. He 
liked fro.ic. His rule was, ‘‘anything forfun.” The 
stories, true and apocryphal, about him would fill a 
large volume. He was passionately fond of acting, 
and could act supremely well himself. During his 
London clerkship he made the friendship of Henry 
Irving; a friendship which he retained unbroken to 
the end. He liked nothing befter during bis student 
and professorial life at Cambridge than joining an 
amateur troupe of actors who gave entertainments in 
the English villages. Then, too, he was a great mes- 
merizer ; he was up to all the tricks of ventriloquists 
and magicians; he knew the arts of the modern spir- 
itualists. Mr. Besant’s book is full of stories illus- 
trating his peculiarities, but many of them are too 
long to be quoted. The following is told by a college 
friend: ‘‘ One night, in 1866, he suddenly fell back on 
the sofa, and lay resting on the back of his head and 
his heels. The case closely resembled tetanus. Grad- 
ually he came round, and for months afterward was 
compelled to drink every day enormous quantities of 
brandy, which produced upon him no more effect than 
so much water. One night he was in the rooms of a man 
who produced a bottle of whisky. Palmer drank a 
glass of hot whisky-and-water, and then leaned over 
and whispered to his friend: ‘Take me away at once, 
or I sha!] begin to talk about my rich uncles.’ When 
he reached the bottom of the stairs he was so drunk 
he could not stand. ‘ You never before,’ he said next 
day, ‘saw a man who dii right in thanking God that 
he wasdrunk. I was drunk last nigat, and nowI know 
that I am quite well again.’ There was no more 
drinking of brandy.” Mr. Leland gives many instances 
of his singular doings. One day in Paris he entered 
into conversation with a Zouave, or Turco, a native 
Arab. After a while the man exclaimed, ‘‘ Why do 
you wear these clothes ?” *‘ Why, how should I dress ?”’ 
exclaimed Palmer. ‘‘ Dress like what you are,” was 
the indignant reply—‘‘like a Moslem.” He had re- 
markable power over the Arabs. During his Sinai 
journey, he found himself betrayed one day into the 
hands of robbers, who intended to kill him. When 
the day came and the insults grew unbearable, he 
sprang up as in a rage, and cursed them all. ‘‘ This 
to me/" he roared, and, drawing from his pocket a 
letter from an English lady, he growled out, as he 
flourished it, ‘‘ Down on your knees, you dogs, and 
kiss the handwriting of the Sultan /” The wholecom- 
pany went down on their faces, utterly subdued, and 
he was safe. He never omitted an opportunity of 
talking to the Gypsies. They attracted him by their 
strange lawlessness, their absolute lack of religion, 
ignorance of morality, their contempt for the sanctity 
of property, and the out-door life they led in the fields, 
along the roads, beside the rivers, and beneath the 
woods. They, om the other band, never concealed 
anything from the little man who came to sit at the 


door of their tents, but talked freely in his presence 
of their horse transactions, their pig-poisonings, thefts, 
cheateries, and palmistries, as if he were a veritable 
Romany. Few men were ever so unconventional and 
free. His constant yearning was to escape from 
houses and books, sand be in the open. How, then, 
could he do so much, and be so free from duty? The 
answer is that he did two things: He read very little, 
and did not waste his time in ascertaining what every- 
body thinks; next, he worked at odd moments, using 
up the half-hours before dinners, and taking freely, if 
necessary, from the night. With all this strangeness 
and love of adventure, Palmer had the imost extraor- 
dinary capacity for happiness, and no one could be 
more contented than he. in the simplest and best ways, 
with wife and children and friends. 

With life thus open and rich, it would seem as if 
Professor Palmer had a brilliant and exceptional future 
before him; but in a moment, at the call of duty, in the 
early summer of 1882, the demand arose for a man who 
could rally the Arab Moslems on the east bank of the 
Suez Canal to the side of the English in the war then 
raging. It was ascertained that Professor Palmer 
knew the country perfectly, that he could control the 
people like one of their own sheikhs, and it was be- 
lieved that, with the foreboding of a religious war, 
which Arabi was likely to stir up to carry his point, ‘it 
was of the greatest importance to win their favor. 
Palmer was approached, and saw at once that he must 
go. Within a month from the hour he bade his wife 
and children farewell he had won the native chiefs of 
the desert to his plans, and was on his way to redeem 
his pledges to them when he was attacked by a com 
pany of Bedouin assassins, and was murdered by them 
on the llth of August, 1882, in the ravine of the 
Wady Sudr. He was soon missed, and the first news 
of his death came through the talk among the Moslems 
about his wonderful cursing of his murderers, by 
which, after the Moslem custom, as the last resort, he 
tried to save himself and his company. Thus, 
‘‘after a life,” to use Mr. Leland’s words, ‘‘ during 
which ke did far more good to others than to himself, 
he died, in the service of his country, a death so heroic 
that it is a poem in itself. England has placed his 
body beside her greatest heroes, like Wellington and 
Nelson, and the story of his life and the tragedy of his 
death thrills the mind and heart of every one who 
reads it.” 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN OHIO* 


By a PROHIBITIONIST. 


HE prohibitory aspect of the temperance question 
is now receiving a great deal of attention and dis- 
cussion, which will continue until after the October 
election. The necessity of thorough organization and 
systematic effort seems to be wel] understood, and the 
campaign has opened with a degree and vigor of en- 
thusiasm that argues well for a merited victory in 
October in favor of the cause that will ultimately 
lead to a higher and purer nationai life. 

For a proper understanding of the situation, a brief 
historical account of the previous action of the people 
of Ohio in regard to the temperance question is neces- 
sary. The present constitution, which was adopted in 
1851, and which yet remains unchanged, contains the 
following anti-license clause: ‘‘ No license shall ever 
be granted in this State.” Another clause provides 
that the ‘‘ Legislature shall have the power to provide 
against the evils resulting from the traflic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors, as well as to regulate and prohibit it 
altogether.” This provision has been amply sustained 
by decisions of our Supreme Court. The State Legis- 
lature has therefore full power to regulate, but not 
to license, the traffic. The most recent legislation was 
the enactment of the ‘‘ Scott law,” which taxes saloons 
where only beer is sold $100, but where both beer 
and distilled liquors are sold $200, annually. This 
law is said to be based on the clause providing for 
the evils resulting from the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. The liquor-sellers would be glad to see the Scott 
law repealed provided the first of the proposed amend- 
ments is adopte!, but not if the second or prohibitory 
amendment is. This makes the outcome of the pres- 
ent struggle between the forces of light and darkness 
one of unusual interest. 

The first of the proposed amendments, and the one 
which saloon-keepers favor, and the one which will 
prove infinitely worse than the existing clause referred 
to in the present constitution, reads as follows: ‘‘ The 
General Assembly shall regulate the traftic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors so as to provide against evils resulting 
therefrom, and its power to levy taxes or assessments 
thereon is not limited by any provision of this con- 
stitution.” 

The adoption of this amendment means that the 
liquor treffic shall be continued; that the State of 
Obio shall derive a revenue from the vices of its citi- 
zens ; that liquor-selling is a good and reepectable in 

dustry, and should be upheld; that the non-license 
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clause now in the constitution shall be eliminated from 
it; that the liquor question shal] continue to be a 
vexing political one; that the partnership now known 
to exist between office-seekers and saloonists shall be 
indefinitely continued ; that the amount of drinking 
shall not be lessened, but the cost to the consumer shall 
be increased ; that the drunkard’s family shall have less 
to eat, less to wear, a poorer house to live in; that 
the wife cannot attend church, nor the children the 
Sabbath or day school, on account of the lack of suit- 
able clothing ; that our jails shall continue to be filled 
with criminals, our poor-houses with paupers; that 
tens of thousands of homes in the great State of Ohio 
shall continue to be made wretched by reason of con- 
stant fear of personal violence, and that intemperance, 
the basic curse of the age, shall be perpetuated. 

The second amendment contemplates the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of all liquors as a 
beverage. It is the one that the temperance people 
want, and the one that the sa!oonists do not want. It 
reads as follows: ‘‘ The manufacture of and the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors to be used as a beverage are for- 
ever prohibited, and the General Assembly shall pro- 
vide by law for this provision.” 

The adoption of this proposition is now being ear- 
nestly advocated by the members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union throughout this State 
wherever they have an organization, and by earnest 
Christian men and women in every voting precinct in 
the State. Fortunately, the settlement of this vexed 
question interferes in no Way with a man’s politics or 
previous condition of servitude to party interests. A 
member of any political party who wishes to aid in 
the moral, social, and religious elevation of men and 
women can write the word *‘ Yes” after the second 
proposition, and with a pencil run a line through the 
‘* Yes” affixed to the first amendment, when he votes 
for the men of his party. Voting for both amend- 
ments, as the saloonists and their allies urge us to, 
is to throw away our votes. To neglect to vote for 
either is equivalent to an expression in favor of exist- 
ing legislation on the temperance question. ‘‘God 
helping me,” I shall be at my usual place of voting at 
6 a.M. on the second Monday in October, and shall 
- then and there erase the word ‘‘ Yes” after the first 
amendment and write an emphatic YES after the 
second or prohibitory one, and thus vote to assist in 
answering the prayers that will then be ascending 
from thousands of homes throughout the great State 
of Ohio that another victory for God and humanity 
may be gloriously won. 


“OUR JOE.” 


A TALE OF THE WEST RIDING. 
By Ameguia E. Barr. 


IN FOUR OHAPTERS.—OHAPTER I. 
** Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, A whole I pignned ; 
Youth shows bat half: trast God, 
3 See all, nor be afreid.’’—([ Arnold, 
ENJAMIN BRIERLEY was a self-made man, and 
prided himself upon the circumstance. ‘I 
warn’t born wi’ a silver spoon i’ my mouth. When I 
were a lad, I selled papers i’ Bradford Market, and I’m 
proud o’ it. I’d no parents to advise me, and I niver 
hed a day’s schooling, but I were determined to git on, 
- andI did giton. All I know I learned mesen, and all 
t? money I hev I earned mesen; and look at me now! 
- There’s many a swel) as thinks hissen summat extra, 
wi’ his fine schoolin’, as I could buy and sell to-day.” 

He was delivering this little oration to his sister-in- 
law, Miss Martha Thrale, a shrewd, handsome York- 
shire woman, who had kept Benjamin’s house ever 
since the death of her sister, twenty years previous. 
She was accustomed to hear it, yet when he said pom- 
pously, ‘‘ And look at me now!” she lifted her head a 
moment from her work and looked at him. She sawa 
very stout, bald-headed man, with keen gray eyes, and 
legs planted well apart on the handsome Brierley 
hearth-rug. He stood with his back to the fire, and his 
hands clasped beneath his coat-tails. This coat was of 
cloth of his own manufacture, and of good, substantial 
make, with a set as uncompromising and unfashiona. 
ble as its weamer. A solid, stolid, upright, downright 
man, with plenty of sinew, breadth, and bone. 

‘‘Some folks ’ud think as thou hast done well to 
thysen, Ben.” 

‘They. I’ve niver wanted either friends or enemies, 
and one sort hes happen helped me as much as Vother ; : 
and I’d like our Joe to do just as I’ve done.” 

‘Thou might manage, I sud think, to bring up a son 
that ’ud show therecould be somebody better nor thee.” 

Ben looked angrily at her. ‘‘So Joe hes been trying 
to get round thee, has he? Noo, then, just hear what 
I say. I'll hev none o’ his romancing books. He'll be 
a sight better among t’ wool bags nor spoiling good 
paper wi’ bad poetry. ‘There’s no more poetry i’ Joe’s 


head nor there is i’ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. I'll 
not hev it there, anyhow.” | 


’French i’ my house. French, indeed! 


‘*] think our Joe sud be let follow out his inclina- 
tions. Ivery bird flies best wi’ its own feathers.” 

‘‘T’'se capped to hear thee, Martha! Whativer are 
we getting to? I'll hev no poetry, and fiddling, and 
I wonder who 
educates them foreign creatures ? I couldn’t mak’ sense 
o’ a word that Frenchman said.” 

‘* And he didn’t understand thee.” 

‘*T speak good Yorkshire,” replied Ben, ‘‘ and that’s 
the best English going. Joe’s mother wer allays read- 
ing poetry. T’ lad might hev done well but for her 
heving a bee i’ her bonnet.” 

‘*T think thou hed better say naught o’ Joe’s mother, 
Brierley. Thou knew little about her. ‘Thou wer that 
throng makin’ money that thy home was nobbut a 
place to eat and sleep in when t’ engine stopped. And 
thou knows just as little about thy son.” 

‘*T know I’ll hev oo high flown ideas put into his 


head by a parcel o’ women and school-masters. Say. 


no more, Martha; I don’t want to hear thee talk ; thou 
wert telling him a’ kinds o’ lies about fairy folk, and 
such like, afore he hed his first breeches on, and thou 
knows it”—and Benjamin looked reproachfully into 
Martha’s face. The look on that face was something 
new to him. In twenty years he had never seen any 
thing like it. It meant rebellion on his own hearth- 
stone. If a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet it could 
scarcely have amazed him more. 

‘‘One wad think, Ben,” she said, sarcastically, 
‘* that in makin’ thy own fortune thou considered thou 
hed done some great and good action, entitling thee to 
the love and gratitude o’ thy fellow-creatures. I don’t 
believe they think so, lad.” 

‘*T hev made £100,000.” 

‘*That’s nothing, if thou puts it again real good- 
ness and learning.” 

‘* Nothing!” gasped Benjamin, horrified at the calm 
indifference of the statement. 

‘IT wer watching our big Cochin-China cock this 
morning,” continued Martha; ‘‘he’d gotten his greedy 
crop well stuffed, and he stood crowing on his dung- 
hill like a good ’un; and I’ve no doubt he felt a con- 
tempt for the lark that was singing away up in the 
clouds. Poor senseless hird! It couldn’t crow, and 
it hedn’t a dunghill to crow on; and therefore in Mr. 
Cochin’s opinion it hed nothing that was worth his 
while crowing about.” 

At this point in the conversation Mr. Joe Brierley 
entered the room. He was a handsome young fellow, 
without a doubt; one of those tall, blonde Englishmen 
whose magnificent physique and perfect health are a 
promissory note for any amount of probable success. 
He had been to various schools, and under various 
teachers, had learnt many things, whose very names 
suggested nothing at all to the unlettered Benjamin. 
Indeed, the father had rather tolerated than acquiesced 
in some of his son’s studies; but when Joe quoted 
Pliny with an air of ‘‘that settles the matter,” or 
rolled out a couplet of musical though likely im- 
perfect Greek as an illustration, the old man knew 
himself to be in a dark and unknown territory, 
and answered only with a doubtful, contemptuous 
**humph !” 

With much good reason, pore he felt that as re- 
garded his only son’s bringing up he had been ‘‘ bam- 
boozled by a parcel o’ women and school-masters.” He 
had given strict orders in the boy’s earliest childhood 
that he should hear no fairy tales; and to say that his 
aunt and nurse strictly disobeyed those orders is only 
to say that they were women. In fact, Martha Thrale 
had, one Sunday night, in his very presence, told the 
lad the story of a wonderful giant-killer; and when he 


said, ‘‘ Now, Martha, hev done wi’ such nonsense,” | 


she had silenced him in the most effectual manner by 
replying, ‘‘ she reckoned to do her duty by t little 
lad, and she were only teaching him his Bible lesgon ;” 
and what could the discomfited father say when 
Martha, with a quiet triumph, pointed out the objec- 
tionable history in the Holy Book? He had had an 
impression, before this event, that the Bible was a vol- 
ume only suitable for church and Sunday; and after it 
he was quite sure that there was a radical incompati- 
bility between it and the big book that lay upon the 
high desk in Brierley Mills. 

When Joe began to go to school Benjamin began to 
find out that even a self-made man is not always a 
match fora self-willed boy. The instructions to the 
school-master had been’ solid reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and chemistry; ‘‘ none o’ your rubbishy Latin and 
poetry.” But for poetry and fiction Joe showed a 
decided taste. He took no interest in English 
kings and battles, but was deeply versed in such 
unofficial histories as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” And as 
time went on he plucked more and more of the for- 
bidden fruit of the tree of knowledge. He sought it in 
Greek and Latin gardens—an aggravation of the offense 
not easy for Benjamin to look over; though this was 
almost a venial fault compared with the audacity of 
wishing to bring a Frenchman into his very parlor, in 
order to learn a language that nobody could make a 


word of sense of, and which he always associated with 
everything that was immoral and extravagant, with 
popery, atheism, and anarcby. 

And now that Martha had_actually set herself 
against him, he felt that a crisis had come in his house- 
hold affairs, and he prepared to meet it with all the 
stubborn will of a strong but narrow mind. He was 
very fond of Joe, and, in an unacknowledged way, 
very proud of him. Though he would not have ad- 
mitted it, he was vain of the young man’s beauty and 
stylish air, and even of his ability to quote Greek and 
Latin. When Joe strolled in with his thoroughly-at- 
ease, satisfied air, Benjamin looked at him with a curi- 
ous mixture of admiration and disapproval. 

Hitherto, Joe had shown no very decided symptoms 
of rebellion. Taere had been one dispute about his 
going to Cambridge, and another about his having a 
year’s foreign travel; but Benjamin had ‘ put his foot 
firmly down” on both proposals, and Joe had given 
in. It was not likely he would offer a much stronger 
opposition on any other subject “ Still, when dinner 
was over, and Martha had gone abcut her household 
affairs, and the test which was to decide the future 
between father and son was to be made, Benjamin 
felt a queer reluctance to face the occasion. 

He pushed the wine across the table, and said: 
‘*Tak’ a glass wi’ me, Joe. I’m going to mak’ thee a 
fine offer, and we’ll drink tull ’t.” 

‘* Let me hear what it is, father.” 

‘*] wer thinking as thou hes hed about enough of 
learning now, and ’ud happen like to frame thysen to 
business.” 

‘*I’m not likely ever to have enough of learning ; 
but I do think I ought to be doing something. I am 
twenty-three years cld.” 

‘*Varry well. When will ta come to t’ mill, then?” 

‘*T was not thinking of the mill, father.” 

‘Oh, indeed! And what was ta thinking of ?” 

‘*T was thinking of the law.” 

‘*Thou was, was ta? Think away, lad; but for a’ 
thy thinking, thou’s bound to tak’ thy part i’ Brierley 
Mills.” 

‘*T have made up my mind to bea lawyer. [ hate 
the sight of the looms, and the men in their blue pina- 
fores, and the slatternly, down-at-heels women. I 
must do better work than that.” 

‘*Thou’lt niver do as good work as I hev done. 
Come, Je, do thy duty by t’ business, and we’ll soon 
hev t? biggest mill and t’ highest chimney i’ Wharfdale. 
I hev been thinking o’ takin’ thee into Brierley Mills 
iver since I laid first stone o’ them, and thou must go 
there, or it will be worse for thee.” 

The threat decided Joe. He had really been very 
indifferent before ; but the proposal had found him in 
a contradictious, self-willed temper, and the half 
menace was just what he would not stand. He had 
said he wished to be a lawyer, and now he would 
stand to it, whatever was the result. Both men be- 
came steadily more and more positive and angry. 
Benjamin took his favorite position on the hearth-rug ; 
Joe, reclining in a comfortable easy-chair, picked his 
teeth, and looked quite beyond his irate father at the 
lilac-trees blowing beside the open window. 

‘*T gall mak’ thee one more offer, and if thou refuses 
it I sall niver, niver more consider thee to hev part or 
lot i’ Brierley Mills. Come to t’ mill on Monday. I'll 
give thee £300 a year, and if all is as it sud be at the 
end o’ three years, I’ll give thee a sixth interest, and 
then thou can marry and mak’ a man o’ thysen.” 

‘‘ And if I refuse this offer, father ?” 

‘‘Tll give thee £5 000, and thou can mak’ or mar 
wi’ it, as suits thy fancy. Thet’s all.” 

‘*T’}] take the £5,000, father.” 

‘*Thou sall hev it to-morrow. 
thou'lt iver get any more.” 

Dear father, 1——” 

‘* Nay-a, nay-a, thou need he dear’ me. I hey 


Don’t thou think 


been a bit soft about thee, but I\can mend that fault. 
Oaly mind this: if thou thinks o’ taking thy own way 
till thou finds things are a’ wrong wi’ thee, and then 
thinks that thou can turn back and tak’ my way, 
thou’lt find thysen in t’? wrong box; thet’s all.” 

‘*T shall never ask you for anything but what you 
choose to give me, father.” 


‘* I told thee I'd give thee £5,000. Thou can do what 


thou likes wi’ it.” 

‘* {| shall enter myself to read with Perkins.” 

‘* Do as thou likes ; do as thou likes. It’s naught to 
me. ” 

Then the old man threw his red silk handkerchief 
over his head, and in a few minutes seemed to be fast 
asleep. But sleep was far from him. Tears come as 
hard as blood from some men, and Benjamin was of 
this class; but great, bitter drops rolled slowly down 
the rugged face under the bandana that evening. 
Never before in all his struggling or successful life 
had he felt such sharp, keen sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. He had not realized until then how very dear 
his son was to him; how inextricably bound up in all 
his hopes and happiness. 
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And he had said words he could not unsay: indeed, 
the possibility of unsaying them never presented itself 
to bim. It might kill him to ‘stick up” to the threat 
he had made; but, al! the same, he would stand to 
every letter of it. And he expected no'hing less from 
Joe. He would almost have despised him if he had 
come in the morning and asked to be allowed to take 
his father’s offer. To ‘‘back out” of any position 
once taken is a thing a Yorkshireman can bardly con- 
template; and both men understood well that the few 
positive words said that night had separated their 
paths forever. 

Joe went at once to his aunt and told her what he 
had done. She did not fully sympathize with him. 
‘“‘Thou sud hev taken a more roundabout road to thy 
own way, lad, and thou wad hev got it all the sooner. 
Thou has® just flung away £100,000. What will ta do 
wi’ £5 000; thou, that hes hed ivery thing to come and 
tak’ at?” 

‘*T never had more than £200 a year.” 

“For pocket money, Joe, for pocket money only. 
Thou'lt hev to find thy own bed and board now, and 
pay thy own tailor bills, and a heap ither bills beside, 
Joe; and thou knows well I hev nothing to help thee 
wr.” 

Joe was fond of luxuries, and this view of the ques- 
tion had not presented itself before. Yet it was evi- 
dent he would have to leave his father’s house, and 
take upon himself al] the cares of life and living. The 
thought sobered him considerably. He looked round 
his handsome rooms, and wondered how much it would 
cost him to rent others in any way approaching them 
in comfort. Taking into account the natural hopeful- 
ness of youth, Joe did not spend a much happier night 
than his father. 

They met in the morning with more ceremony than 
usual. ‘‘Good morning, sir,” was Benjamin’s answer 
to his son’s ‘‘Good morning, father.” ‘*Take a cup 
of coffee, and then we will attend to business.” 

The cool, civil greeting hurt Joe far worse than an 
angry reproach or an angry sileace. Not once during 
the meal did he utter the young man’s name. He was 
no longer ‘‘ Joe ;”” the substitution of the word “ sir” 
was too marked to escape notice. It was a wretched 
meal], and soon over. Then Benjamin sai@: 

‘Tak’ that bit o’ paper to Thornton; he’ll give thee 
its value in Bank o’ England bills.” 

‘Thank you, father.” 

‘‘Eb! but thou wad hev been welcomer to twenty 
times as much, once ; but when « bird finds out as one 
nest won’t do for it, its reet to mak’ itse)’ another. 
Good-by, sir.” 

** Father, don’t leave me in that way.” 

**Dal it, lad! the way is good enough for the oc- 
casion! Ingratitude and disobedience seems to be 
rooted i’ human nature, and what’s bred in us is none 
easy to get out. Childer can allays read their title 
clear to iverything as takes their fancy; and things 


pee ordered o’ this fashion, we might as well tak’ 


tull ’t at once.” 

Then he turned his back squarely on Joe’s offered 
hand, and went off to his mill, the most wretched man 
in the whole West Riding that day. Among the clash 
and clatter of seven hundred looms he managed to 
forget his sorrow, and the ‘‘hands” gave him plenty 
of opportunities for relieving his irritation. But when 
the big gates were Jocked, and the lads and lasses 
were strolling off over the moor in chattering groups, 
and he was left alone with the mill keys in his hand, 
and the lonely house before him, an almost over- 
powering sense of his desolate old age came over him. 

However, in this trouble, he was at least sure of 
Martha Thrale’s sympathy ; for he knew that she was 
as much opposed as himself to any plan which would 
take Joe from under her eye and care. But when he 
entered the parlor be found Martha in unusual agita- 
tion, her red and swollen eyes bearing witness to some 
hours of weeping. 

‘*Whativer dost thou think of our Joe’s conduct, 
Martha? It's enough to make thee cry, my lass.” 

She looked up at him with flashing eyes, and an- 
swered : ‘‘I’ve been thinking o’ thy conduct all day, 
Benjamin, and I’m bound to say I think thee a god- 
less, heartless old man. Thou may frown, but it’s 
true. When did thou love aught but gold? Thou let 
my poor sister die without a word of affection, thou 
wert that throng wi’ thy mill. Thou niver did aught 
to win thy poor boy’s love and confidence, and now 
thou hast as good as turn’d him intot’ street. Don’t 
come to me for sympathy. Go to thy money-bags. 
Thou hast sacrificed iverything for them. If thou 
doesn’t repent thou wilt die wicked and alone—” 

Wilt ta stop; Tll—” 

‘* Die without a kind hand to close thy greedy old 
eyes, that hev niver looked up to heaven, nor a bit 
higher than t’ top o’ thy mill chimney. Think of it! 
Thet’s what I think o’ it—and o’ thee, Benjamin 
Brierley.” 

** Thou isn’t thee ain se!’ at all, Martha. What iver’s 
up wi’ thee ?” 


‘* And when thou dies thou’lt hev to leave a’ thy 
brass behind thee, ivery penny 0’ it; leave it a’ be- 
hind thee, and go where money is 0’ no account at all—” 

‘Dm fair capped wi’ thee, Martha. Hes ta lost thy 
senses? What does ta want?” 7 

‘*T want thee to do summut to bring back thy only 
child, before it is past thy doing.” 

‘* not do it—not me!” 

‘* Varry well, then; thou wilt hev to tak’ t’ conse- 
quences.” 

‘* Eh, I'll take them. And thou mind this now: 
I'l not hev his name spoke in t’ house again. And 
I'll marry again if I want to; and I'l] hev such friend- 
ship as is going—why, I hev made a £100,000; and 
I’ve made mysen.” 

‘* Sure, thou hes; and a mean job thou hest made o’ 
thysen. Thou might hev done it better when thou 
was atit. There is smal] reason to crack up that bit 
o’ thy workmanship. And what’s a £100,000? I'll 
warrant our Joe ’ull mak’ more than that before he’s 
thy age.”’ | 

‘* Thou’lt hev to leave my house if thou goes on in 
this-a-way.” 

‘I'm going to leave it. Dost ta think I’d stop wi’ 
thee, and our Joe gone? If I did, I wad be a disgrace 
to mysen, and all as "ud back me upinit. And thou 
can pay me my wages this hour, if ta likes, for I'm 
fain to get away.” 

‘** Does ta mean that ?” 

‘* For sure I do.” 

“Then get thee ready and go. I'll niver bidthee nor 
any ither body twice.” 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT. 


8 I was recently turning over the leaves of the 
finest catalogue of the Buddhist Scriptures ever 
published, I was startled by finding on the last cover 
the motto Dominus illuminatio mea! Who is the 
“Lord” and ‘‘Light” here referred to? Gotama? 
No. This is the motto of a Christian university (Ox- 
ford), from whose press this handsome and expensive 
volume is sent forth. The history of its preparation 
is suggestive. 

In June, 1876, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, a young priest of 
the Honganji temple, Kiyoto, Japan, left that country 
for the purpose of studying the original languages of 
the Buddhist canon. Where did he go? Nottoa 
Buddhist country, but to Chrirtian England. After 
spending two and one-half years in Londvun in the 
study of English, armed with a letter from a Christian 
minister (Dean Stanley), he went to Oxford, and be- 
came a pupil of Professor Max Miiller. 

In t875, in accordance with a request from a Chris- 
tian minister (Rev. Samuel Bea)), the Japanese Gov- 
ernment presented to the Government of England a 
complete collection of the Buddhist Tripitaka, which 
was deposited in the Library of the India Office. After 
Mr. Nanjio had made some progress in the knowledge 
of Sanskrit, he undertook the preparation of a cata- 
logue of this collection, ‘‘ by order of the Secretary of 


State for India.’”” Mr. Nanjio frankly and modestly 


says that it could not have been published but for the 
instruction and aid of Professor MiUiller, and it is 
equally true that the publication of the Chinese part 
of it in Eogland was possible only because of the 
labors of Dr. Legge, Professor of Chinese at Oxford, 
and for forty years a Christian missionary in China. 
The three Englishmen who have done most to en- 
lighten the world upon the subject of Chinese Buddh- 
ism, and one of whose names appears on almost 
every page of this catalogue, are all Christian minis- 
ters, and two of them have given many years to 
Christian missionary work. I refer to the Rev. S. 
Beal and to the Rev. Drs. Eitel and Edkins. __ 
Christianity may well disregard the petty criticisms 
of those scientists, falsely so called, who assert that 
she is antagonistic to scientific study, even of the 
world’s religions. She may well ask her assailants 
what religion has done most for the science of religion? 
Where are the best schools for the study of the lan- 
guages (and hence the religions) of ancient peoples? 
From the ministers and missionaries of what religion 
do we receive most of our knowledge of the language 
and religion of remote modern tribes, whether partially 
civilized, as those of China, or sunk in degradation, 
as those of Africa or the Pacific Islands? In what 
lands are such works as the ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East” published? Have any followers of non-Chris- 
tian religions ever translated (¢.g.) the Four Gos- 
pels from the original Greek and published them 
intact for circulation among their own people ?., And 
until her adversaries can afford some better answers 
to these questions than is now within their power, 
Christianity may calmly continue her beneficent work 
among all the needy brotherhood of men, confident 
that no light which science may shed can in any way 
diminish the luster or detract from the glory of Him 
who is her Lord and Light. M. L. G. 
Krrota, Japan, July 12, 1883. 


IS THE PRAYER-MEETING WORTH 
PRESERVING? 


T is ratber startling to find the religious paper of 

the largest circulation and probably greatest influ- 
ence 1n the world, ‘* The Christian World,” of London, 
calmly and serenely discussing this as a question 
which those who ‘“‘long for the vigorand growth of 
the churcb,” but who do not fear to ‘‘look the facts in 
the face and honestly try to read the signs of the 
times,” not only may but ought to ask themselves. 
After asserting that ‘‘ through all the churches of those 
denominations in which the prayer-meeting is an insti- 
tution there has long been echoing a complaint of. 
scanty attendance and diminished interest on these 
devotional exercises,” and calling attention with em- 
phasis to the contemporaneous fact that ‘‘if there 
are fewer at the prayer-meeting there are more out in 
the field doing service for Christ and for men,” it pro- 
ceeds to state with great candor the difficulties of main- 
taining the prayer-meeting in its present form, and to 
hint at the direction in which the church is to look 
for a remedy, as follows: 


‘*Those who bemoan the decadence of the institution do 
not, it strikes us, take suflicient account of the changed con- 
dition of life, especially in our large towns; a change for 
which the non-attendante at the prayer-meeting must not be 
held responsible. It is easy to make sweepivg charges and 
to speak of the growth of Mammon-worship, and pleasure- 
worship, and self-worship, and spiritual indifference ; but it 
is just as easy to be unjust and inaccurate in doing this. A 
man is not necessarily a Mammon-worshiper because the 
exigencies of modern business demand that he shall remain 
in the City until six e’clock in the evening, and because they 
prevent him from reaching home until an hour later than 
that; and there is surely no pampering and seif-coddlivg in 
his then recruiting his energies and caring for his health by 
taking the only meal of the day which ke can enjoy in quiet- 
ness. And under these circumstances he can seldom be in 
time for these meetings. Yetitis just the absence of such 
men which is specially lamented. But if time were not a 
difficulty, how seldom can he be in a condition for either 
leading the devotion of others or profiting by the exercises 
in which his brethren engage! And these last words suggest 
another difficulty. How lifeless and profitless are the gen- 
eral run of our prayer-meetings! The very perfection of hum- 
drum is often to be found there. To men of intelligence and 
of thoughtfulness, to men longing above all things for reality 
and simplicity in spiritual things, how insufferably weari- 
some and even irritating must be the prayers which are often 
heard! It is all very well to say that the critical spirit should 
be left behind by those who come; but one cannot leave 
behind all his faculties of reason and perception, and when 
he hears phrases used which the speaker manifestly neither 
feels nor understands, the most devout and charitable cannot 
blind himself to the evidence of this, and can as little com- 
pel himself to profit by what he hears. In every such 
meeting there are persons who always carry those who > 
follow them over the same dreary round of petitions, which 
they evidently think ‘ proper to be said in charches,’ rather 
than realize and truly and simply express their own and 
their brethren’s needs. ‘ Behold what a weariness is it!’ is 
the mental exclamation of numbers who keep up their at- 
tendunce from a sense of duty, or in hopes of good, and it 
is no wonder that so many are reluctant to attend. 

‘** But where is the remedy? We cannot see what advan- 
tage is to result from our ministers * pezging away’ at their 
people to attend the prayer-meeting, or ‘ putting the screw 
on.’ This is the very last part of our Christian service 
where suck expedients should be employed. If people cannot 
be attracted, if they are not impelled by their own resistless 
spiritual longing and aspirations, all pressure must do harm 
rather than good. The one simple lesson taught by the cir- 
cumstances we have noted is the lesson which the church is 
slow to learn ; viz., to adapt its methods to the ever-varying 
condition of life in succeeding generations. The kind of 
adaptation to be adopted will be discovered by those who 
are intent upon it. Above all, the continuance of routine 
prayer-meetings as @ species of mechaniem for the manu- 
facture of spiritual life is to be deprecated. Let those who 
feei impelled to meet for prayer do so; if the true divine 
power be there, it will certainly spread, and the whole church 
will soon feel its vivifying energy.” 


We have commented on this article in another 
column. 


Sunday Afternoon. 


LESSONS FROM THE CONCLAVE. 


By Mrs. Saran B. Coopgr. 

7 E are in the very hey-day of the Conclave. San 
Francieco is full of gallant knights-templars 

and beautiful ladies. Hotels are swarming with chiv- 
alric guests, and private houses are fairly bursting 
with plethora of knighthood. Young America is wild 
with delight at the sight of so much pomp and 
pageantry. Helmets, shields, and lances, swords, 
bows, and battle-axes glisten and gleam in all the glory 
of untarnished brightness. Emblazoned pennons and 
glittering ensigns mark the track of the bannered 
host. And then, such splendor of regalia! was the like 
of it ever seen before? The tournament was a scene 
ef enchantment, a true spirit cf chivalry animating the 
noble contestants, who were distinguished by a bigh- 
bred courtesy which no competition was permitted 
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to infringe; recalling Emerson’s assertion that ‘‘ the 
whole of heraldry and of chivalry is in courtesy. A 
man of fine manners shall pronounce your name with 
all the ornament that titles of nobility could ever add.” 
It seems to me there are suggestive lessons from 
the Conclave that it might be well for us to heed. 

The Christian knigbt is commanded to put on the 
whole armor of God. Werea great Conclave to be sud- 
denly called, it is much to be feared that the Grand 
Master would find the equipments of his subjects in 
poor plight. From the garrets and c:llars of long dis- 
use they would be dragged forth, dusty, rusty, and 
forlorn. Ten to one if many a so-called knight had 
not quite forgotten how to adjust his armor ; and on all 
hands there would needs be much of burnishing and 
repairing. They might gallop into the lists, lance in 
rest, to run a tilt with the challengers of Christian com- 
bat; but the chances for victory would be slim if the 
Christian armor were defective and the combatants 
powerless to cope with adversaries who were strong, 
dexterous, and skillful. 

The military training of the knights of an early day 
was severe and unremitting. From earliest youth the 
discipline began. Habits of life were formed when 
the body and mind were in the most plastic and mobile 
state. In regular schools, or in the castle of home, 
this careful and thorough education went forward, 
and neither parental weakness nor childish self-indul- 
gence was permitted to invade the, inflexible require- 
ments of chivalry. Experience then, as now, verified 
the words of the old-fashioned Bible: ‘‘ Train up a 
child in the way be should go, and when he is old he 
will cot depart from it.” The principle involved in 
this sacred assertion has been enunciated, over and 
Over again, by the wise and observing of all ages. 
‘‘Implant lessons of virtue and well-doing in earliest 
childhood,” says Plato. ‘‘It is early training that 
makes the master,” says the great German poet. ‘ Let 
the very playthings of your children have a bearing 
upon the life and work of the coming man,” says Aris- 
totle. 

Let us learn something also from the pages of 
knighthood of the sweet lesson of courtesy. Paul en- 
joined this roys] trait when he said, ‘‘ Be courteous.” 
In this rushing, hurrying, scurrying, utilitarian age 
there is all too little attention paid to the cultivation 
_of the esthetic graces of life and manner. The 
‘*small, sweet courtesies of life,” which constitute the 
true poetry of conduct, are fast giving place to hard 
English prose. We emulate too much the Miller of 
_ Mansfield—he cared for nobody, and nobody cared for 
him. True courtesy is nothing more than a kind 
heart expressing itself in graceful acts; it is dispensed 
as softly and unconsciously as the heavens distill the 
dew, and it is alike refreshing. Surely, above all 
others, the true Christian knight should possess this 
regal trait of courtesy ; 

‘** For seldom yet did living creature see — 
That courtesy and manhood ever disagree.” 

It might be well for us to note, also, the evident esprit 
de corps of the Corclave, and the joyous exhilaration of 
the assemblage. So, too, must faith-life have its times of 
pleasurable reunion and exultant holiday. The world 
will sooner be brought to Christ through songs of ex- 
ultation than through wailings of dreary persuasion. 
Even within prison walls Paul and Silas sang with re- 
joicing, ‘‘and the prisoners heard them.” We, too, 
should make music and melody amid the dubious 
darkness of circumscribed and lonely lives about us. 
Every life may make its music heard ; and there is no 
music so sweet and resonant as that which comes forth 
from instruments finely strung, and attuned by the 
tuning-key of sorrow. The metal which rings out so 
sweetly and clearly has been annealed in the furnace 
of trial. The song of such a soul is a triumphal song. 
When the knight of old had taken upon himself cere- 
monial vows, the last command given to him was, 
‘** Be brave, bold, and loyal.” Fellow Knights of the 
Christian Conclave, are we faithful to the command of 
our Grand Master? Are we brave, and bold, and loyal? 
If we would be honored, we must do honor to our 
chivalric vows. With sword, shield, and helmet we 
must show the spirit of true Christian knighthood, 
under our victorous Leader and King. 

San FRANCISCO, August 18. 


THE WHOLE ARMOR. ' 


By J. R. Tuompson, 


HAT was the first idea in the minds of these 

Ephesian Christians as they listened to Paul's 
stirring exhortation in this closing chapter of his letter 
to them? Was it not that of completeness? Paul 
says: ‘‘Put on the whole armor;” he says that, in 
substance, over and over again; and then, lest that 
might not be enough, he mentions each piece of 
armor, breaking it up into its different parts. ‘‘ There 
ig the helmet—4ake that; there is the breastplate—I 


’ From a Sermon preached in Grace Methodist Episcopa] Church, 
Brooklyn, August 12, 1883. 


want you to take that; there are the greaves—I want 
you to take them and have your loins girt about; and 
there is the shield—take that; and the sword—take 
that.” He enumerates every piece of armor, so that they 
might know that he would have them completely pan- 
oplied. I amsure that these Ephesian believers learned 
from these words the necessity of an entire equtpment 
—that they were not to be neglectful of a single piece 
of armor. If, next week, in the streets of Ephesus, 


/ one of them had passed a Roman soldier minus his 


sword, or helmet, or breastplate, he would have said, 
‘‘That man has only a part of his armor, and if he 
should enter a battle so his peril would be great; 
there would be an uncovered place, an unguarded 
point. That was what Paul meant when he said that I 
was to pul on the whole armor of God; that as a so!- 
dier cf my Lord I was not to leave a single open 
place for the darts of the wicked.” He was to have 
truth, righteousness, love, purity, faith, the indwelling 
Spirit; and he was, above all, to have his life in that 
realm of spiritual communion called prayer, as inclusive 
of all holy aspirations and dispositions. He was to be 
praying always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, watching thereunto with all perseverance and 
supplication for all saints; and for Paul algo, that he 
might not be a shy, timid, hesitating, mincing preach- 
er, but that he might open his mouth boldly to make 
known the mystery of the gospel. 

We are to aim at completeness of Christian charac- 
ter; we are patiently and strenuously to strive after 
thoroughness, ripeness, maturity vf Christian disposi- 
tion. I know men who are to all human seeming 
reverent toward God, but are irreverent toward their 
fellow-men. They have great respect for Sunday and 
the services of the church, and are contemptuous 
toward righteousness, and purity, and justice, and 
love, through the week. The spirit of Christianity has 
no sympathy with a reverence that would prostrate 
itself in the presence of a sacred day or a consecrated 
building, and is cold, cruel, unrelenting before a suf- 
fering, breaking human heart. 

The idea] Christian character includes every delicate 
grace, every holy virtue, every divine disposition; and 
it is at our grave spiritual peril that we neglect or omit 
one of them. A man has a box of rare jewels—rubies, 
pearls, diamonds—and he takes them to his office for 
safe-keeping, locking this door and that door, fasten- 
ing this window and that window, but leaving a single 
unfastened window, and, lo! it is at that window the 
thief enters and abstracts the box. Burglars have a 
singular and apparently incurable propensity to enter 
houses by unlocked doors and unfastened windows. 
A faithful policeman rang my door-bell a few days 
since and informed me that one of my windows was 
unfastened, and added that his experience was to the 
effect that burglars in the city of Brooklyn preferred 
unfastened to fastened windows. Our spiritual foes 
are aS wily as the most discerning and expert thief. 
As the burglar enters by the unlocked door, so the sin 
that overwhelms comes in at the unwatched place. 
Therefore it is that Paul urges to ‘‘ put on the whole 
armor of God, that we may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil.” Our spiritual enemy is alert, 
watchful, persevering, wily, and we need entire pro- 
tection at every point. 

We must aim at completeness of character, further- 
more, because it imparts strength as well as furnishes 
security. No man is permanently stronger than his 
weakest physical organ. His arm may be well-formed, 
his muscles may be perfect, he msy have a sound 
heart and a strong stomach, the nerve system may be 
healthy, but if his lungs are full of tubercles he is not 
really stronger than the enfeebled lungs. Disease has 
a fatal instinct for our weakest physical organ, and 
our powers of resistance there generally determine the 
question of life or death. And so in Christian char- 
acter, in righteousness, in the spiritual elements of 
our life, we are not stronger than our weakest place, 
for it is precisely there that our wily foe will trip us 
up; it is over against the unguarded gate that our 
enemy is ambushed; it is at the moment of careless- 
ness he will stealthily enter, and, stealing noiselessly 
to the citadel, compel us to strike our flag. There- 
fore, ‘‘ put on the the whole armor of God.” It is not 
enough to be truth-speakers; we must learn to utter 
the truth wisely, graciously, kindly, having a due re- 
gard to times, and seasons, and persons. Anybody 
can blurt out painful truth; anybody can be harsh, 
and bitter, and unfeeling in the statement of unwel- 
come and unpopular truth. We must learn from Paul 
to speak the truth in love, and rightly to divide it ac- 
cording to the ever-varying needs and capacities of 
men. We are not to be content with one, or two, or 


three feeble, sickly Christian qualities ; we need them. 


all, that we may be secure, strong, radiant, attractive. 
We misrepresent the very genius of our religion when 
we aim at anything short of ripeness, fullness, and 
beauty of disposition and character. Which do you 
prefer—a plump, ripe, luscious apple, or a shriveled, 


scrawny, juiceless apple? A nurseryman offers me 


some young apple-trees, and when I ask him ¢oncern- 
ing the quality of the fruit I may expect of them, he 
shows me a basket of apples he carries with him as 
samples of what his trees will do, and what kind of 
apples do you suppose they are? Small, shriveled, 
scrawny, acrid to the taste. Will I buy his trees? 
Would you? How many trees would he sell with 
such samples? Christianity makes slow progress in 
the world, and why? Because a flippant infidelity 
sneers, and jeers, and laughs? No; but because the 
machinery of organized Christianity turns out s0 many 
scrawny Christians. How can we expect the world to 
accept Jesus Christ as the Creator of a new and per- 
fect manhood when in his name wé present it with so 
many unsightly and miserable specimens of manhood ! 
We cannot sell our trees unless we have better apples 
to show, and if we would convince the world that 
Jesus is the Redemer and Perfecter of men, we must 
show the world some men who have been redeemed 
and perfected by him. 

When I read these words of Paul, and remember 
who he was and what he did in the world ; that he was 
the soul of truth, honor, devotion, love; that he was 
neither deceived nor a deceiver ; though there be here 
no formal statement of the doct ine of future retribu- 
tion, of the awful fate of the incorrigible wrong-doer, 
yet when he says, ‘‘ Take unto you the whole armor; 
take the helmet, take the shield, take the sword, gird 
your loins about, leave no unguarded point, stand, 
watch, be alert, pray—always, earnestly, fervently "— 
when Paul is thus intense and vehement, I feel that 
there is moral peril in life, and that to live the life of 
faith, of the Spirit, of purity and love, requires instant, 
strenuous, upresting effort and courage. And it does! 
Serving Christ is not playing soldier. It is nota mimic 
war. You have seen children on the village green 
with their improvised streamers and banners, with 
sticks for guns and swords, with their mock charges 
and counter-charges, and all their mimicry of war. 
There be those who talk as though we were living 
that kind of life—as if we were just playing 
soldier. Woe to the man who has not found out 
that life means something great, glurious, divine; 
who has not learned that here in the great city, far 
away in the quiet mountain hamlet, in this world, in 
all worlds, in heaven and in hell, character means 
destiny! Therefore, take unto you the whole armor 
of God; be alert, be watchful, be prayerful. Fight 
when you can fight; when you cannot fight, stand, 
patient, unmurmuring, full-panoplied, and Hein whose 
name you have lifted up the banner will grant you 
victory. 


RUTH AND NAOMI.’ 


By Lyman Apporr. 

* A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adversity.” 

—Prov, xvii., 17. 
HE Jewish law provided that an Ammonite or a 
Moabite should net enter into the Congregation.’ 
This provision did not, as is sometimes supposed, cut 
them off from all admission to the land or even the 
society of Israel: the Congregation was either the 
Jewish House of Representatives or the great body 
politic which elected both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The phrase seems sometimes to 
be used in one sense, sometimes in another. The law 
simply denied to the heathen the privileges of citizen- 
ship, or rather the political rights which in the Mo- 
saic commonwealth belonged to the Hebrew citizen. 
Hebrew prejudice gave ata later day a narrower and 
more stringent construction to this statute. That this 
was the construction of race prejudice, not the inten- 
tion of the Spirit of God, is apparent from the course 
of Hebrew history. For God appointed not only that 
David, the greatest king of Hebrew history, should be 
descended from a daughter of Moab, but also that 
through him the Messiah of the world should trace 
back his lineage by his putative father to the same 
Gentile ancestry. It is this fact which gives to the 
book of Ruth its peculiar place and interest in Script- 
ure history a3 a record of that development whose 
issue and consummation was the fullness of time in 
which God sent forth his Son to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons. The story of Ruth is thus something 
more than a mere Hebrew idyl—‘‘ one of those quiet 
corners of history which are the green spots of all 
time, and which appear to become greener and greener 
as they recede in the distance.” This poetic, historic 
interest attaches, however, to this story, the scene of 
which is Palestine, the era of which is the time of the 
Judges, as to no other historic book in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is the pastoral symphony in the story of the 


Messiah. We see ‘‘ amidst the cornfields, whence it 


derives its name, ‘the House of Bread,’ the beautiful 
stranger gleaning the ears of corn after the reapers. 


' International Sunday-school Lesson for September 9, 1883.— 
Rathi., 14-22. 
3 Deuteronomy xxiii., 3. 3 
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We hear the exchange of salutations between the 
reapers and their master: ‘Jehovah be with you,’ 
‘ Jehovah bless thee.’ We are present at the details of 
the ancient custom, which the author of the book de- 
scribes almost with the fond regret of modern anti- 
quarianism, as one which was the manner of Israel in 
former times—the symbolical transference of the 
rights of kinsmanship by drawing off the sandal. We 
have the first record of a solemn nuptial benediction ; 
with the first direct allusion to the ancient patriarchal 
traditions of Rachel and Leah, of Judah and Tamar.” ' 

The story itself we need not for our purpose recite 
here. It is enough to give so much of it as may be 
necessary to illustrate the text which we have put at 
the head of this column; aud for this recital we can- 
not do better than borrow the words of Dr. Geikie. 

‘‘The spoilers have wasted the district around Beth- 
lehem-Judab, or perhaps the rains have failed, and 
men have to wander where they can for bread. 
Among others, Elimelech, ‘My God is King,’ with 
his wife Naomi, ‘the Lovable,’ and their two sons, 
Mahlon, ‘the Sickly,’ and Chilion, ‘the Pining Oae,’ 
make their way to the richly-watered uplands of 
Moab, where the language is the same though the 
faith be different. Yet the trouble which they sought 
to flee follows them ina worse shape, for Naomi 1s pres- 
ently a widow. Her two sons marry women of Moab, 
but the bridal chamber is soon hung with mourning, 
for the two wives are erelong without husbands. 
Oaly the three widows remain. Naomi now hears 
that Jehovah has ‘visited his people in giving them 
bread,’ and sighs in a strange land for the familiar 
scenes and faces of her old happy life. She will go 
back to Bethlehem, but begs her two daughters-in-law 
to remain in their own country, thanking them tern- 
derly for the kindness they had shown the dead. 
Orpah, ‘the Fawn,” kisses her and stays, but Ruth, 
the true ‘ Friend,’ will not leave her, and goes on with 
her to her old home. The rest of the book is simply 
the story of Naomi’s gratitude, shown in true womanly 
fashion by her scheme to get Ruth a home.” * 

1. The scheme succeeded ; but the scheme was not 
in the mind of Naomi nor in the dreams and visions 
of Ruth when the latter left her home and kinsfolk to 
follow her mother-in-law back to the land from which 
she had come forth. There was nothing whatever to 
bind Ruth to Naomi except spiritual affinity. Thus 
the love of Ruth for Naomi takes its place in history 
by the side of the love of Jonathan for David. It is 
not without significance that the two great friend- 
ships of Scripture are one of them between men, 
the other between women. In the kingdom of love, 
as in the kingdom of Christ, there is neither male nor 
female; fidelity of friendship belongs to both sexes 
alike. There is this in common also between these 
two instances, that in both there was nothing to bind 
the two friends together except spiritual affinity. All 
’ the self-interest, all the court influences, and all the 
natural impulses of rivalry and jealousy combined to 
keep Jonathaa separated from David; but all were as 
nothing compared with the strong affinity between 
these noble natures which drew them irresistibly 
together. We know less of the story of Ruth and 
Naomi; but we cannot be mistaken in thinking that 
natural race prejudice, early religious education, affec- 
tion for kinsfolk, and local attachment—strong in 
almost all women, and especially strong in the heart of 
a widow for the land where her husband lay buried— 
must have combined to make it hard for Ruth to turn 
her back upon the country of her nativity, her kins- 
men, and her so brief wedded life. But these ties 
were all as nothing compared with the ties which bound 
Ruth to her mother-in-law. Material philosophy can af- 
ford no explanation of this strange bond of union which 
unites souls often contrary in their qualities to one 
another. Metaphysics is almost equaily at fault, but 
metaphysics at least recognizes the possibility of that 
which to the materialist must always seem unreal. 
For the immateriality of the soul, for its measurable 
independence of physical conditions, for its power to 
rise above all considerations of self-interest, whether 
of gratitude for favors past or of anticipation of favors 
to come, I would ask no better demonstration than 
that which is afforded by genuine friendship. For 
the refutation of that miserable misanthropy which de- 
fines friendship as R>chefoucauld has defined it—‘‘a 
reciprocal regard for one another’s interests; an ex- 
change of good offices; in a word, a mere traffic, 
wherein self-love always proposes to be a gainer”—I 
would ask for nothing better than the stories of David 
and Jonathan and Ruth and Naomi. He who learns 
from this story what it is to be a true friend will not 
have read the story in vain though he learns nothing 
else. 

2. There is, however, something else to be learned 
from it. ‘‘A faithful friend,” says Napoleon, ‘‘is the 
true image of the Deity.” Itis nol without reason that 

1 Scaniey’s “ History of the Jewish Church.” First Series. Lect- 


ure xiii. 
* Hours with the Bible,” vol, iii,, chap, i 


Christian teachers in all ages have recognized in the 
attachment of Ruth and Naomi a type of the attach- 
ment between the disciple and Christ. As with Naomi, 
so with Christ, ‘‘ when we see him there is no beauty 
that we ghould desire him.” He seems to the sight 
not Naomi, ‘‘ Pleasant,” but Mara, ‘‘ Bitter.” He 
is a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” They 
that love him must love him for his own sake; for 
what he is, not for what he has to give; with the love 
that counts the friendship of such a friend to be worth 
more than all sacred memories of the past and all 
bright hopes of the future; with a love as absorbing 
and as self.consecrating as that of Ruth for Naomi. 
The reward may come by and by in some outward 
bestowment, but the spirit which says, ‘‘We have 
forsaken all and follow thee: what shall we have 
therefore ?” is no true following of Christ. 

** Not with the hope of gaining aught ; 

Not seeking a reward ; 


But as thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord ! 


** E’en so I love thee, and will love, 
And in thy praiee will sing ; 
solely because thon art my God, 

And my eterna! King.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


RUTH AND NAOMI.—RotTHt., 14-22. 
By Emity MILier. 


LTHOUGH the Israelites are called God’s peo- 

ple, yet there were a great many among them 
who did not truly love and serve God. And there 
were also many among the heathen nations about 
them who forsook their idols and chose to be counted 
among God’s people, and he was always ready to re- 
ceive them. We have a beautiful story of one of 
these people—such a beautiful story, and so different 
from all the sad account of wars and fighting and 
trouble, that it is put in a little book by itself, called 
the Book of Ruth, as if it said ‘‘The Story of 
Sarah,” or ‘‘ The Story of Margaret.” 

Ruth was not one of the children of Israel, though 
she was related to them. Long, long before, when 
Abraham lived in the land, and his nephew Lot lived 
with him, they had divided the land, and while Abra- 
ham went wherever God sent him, Lot chose to stay 
among the wicked people of the country because he 
could get rich there. So, by and by, Lot’s children, 
and grandchildren, and great-grandchildren forgot all 
about God, and became idol-worshipers. They were 
called Moabites, and their country was called Moab. 
It was a very rich country, and when God sent a 
famine upon the Israelites some of them went away 
from their own country to live in Moab. One man, 
who lived in Bethlehem, took his wife and his two 
sons and went down to Moab, and stayed there. But 
they had troubles that were a great deal worse than 
famine. First, the man himself died, and left his fam- 
ily alone. His wife, Naomi, took care of her boys 
until they grew to be men, and married wives from 
the women of Moab. Naomi loved her son’s wives, 
and they seem to have loved her very much; but 
after a few years both her sons died. Then the poor 
sorrowful woman began to think about her own coun- 
try and her own friends. She thought, perhaps, the 
Lord was punishing her for going away to live among 
idol-worshipers ; so she started to zo back to Bethle- 
hem. Her two daughters-in-law went with her a little 


way, and then she kissed them and bade them go. 


home to their own people. But they did not want to 
leave her ; they said they would go too, and they both 
wept when she spoke about the trouble the Lord had 
sent upon her. At last one of them kissed her once 
more, and went back. She loved Naomi, and she had 
half a mind to choose the God of Israel, and trust him 
to take care of her; but it seemed like a long, hard 
journey to undertake, and when she got to the end she 
would be poor and friendless, perhaps, and so she de- 
cided to stay with her own people and worship their 
gods. 

Ruth had made up her mind from the very first ; 
she did not need to think about it. She was going 
where Naomi went, and she clung to her without once 
looking back. No matter how hard the journey was, 
or how poor they might be, she had chosen the true 
God for her God, and she could trust him to take care 
of her. Naomi tried at first to persuade her to go 
back also, but she soon saw it was of no use. Ruth 
never hesitated at all ; her mind was steadfast, because 
she had not only chosen Naomi and her people, but 
her God. So they two went lovingly on across the 
plains and over the hills, very sad at heart, for Ruth 
also had lost her dear husband, but talking as they 
went about the Lord who had promised neyer to for- 
sake them. At last they came in sight of Bethlehem, 
and presently they were there—two dusty, weary wo- 
men, with mourning garments on. Naomi remembered 
very well how proudly she had gone away with her 
husband and her two sons, and the people remembered 
it also. gThe news spread quickly through the town, 


and her old friends came running to meet her. One 
would say, ‘‘ Did you know Naomi had come back ?” 
and another would say, ‘‘Oh! that surely cannot be 
Naomi! why, her hair is gray, and her eyes are so sad; 
and where are her sons, and her husband ?” 

When they came to welcome her she shook her head, 
and told them not tocall her by her old pleasant name, 
but to call her Mara, which meant bitter, because the 
Lord had punished her very bitterly. But, after all, I 
think she was glad to get home again, and go with the 
loving Ruth to some quiet little house, or maybe they 
had only a tent, for their land had been sold while 
they were away. They were very poor, but Ruth went 
bravely to work to find food for both of them. It was 
just at the beginning of the barley harvest, and Ruth 
went out among the reapers and gleaned the grain 
which they dropped. The God whom she had chosen 
took care of her, and gave her friends, and blessed her 
in every way. We never hear again of Orpah, the 
daughter who chose to stay with her own people; but 
Ruth became the wife of a great man, and will always 
be remembered as the great-grandmother of gocd King 
David, from whose descendants our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born. Ruth chose God, and thought she was 
choosing for his sake to be poor and humble, and per- 
haps despised by her own friends; but God chose to 
bring her to great honor. He says, ‘‘Them that 
honor me, I will honor;” and brave, faithful, loving 
Ruth found the promise true, although she may never 
have heard of it. 


The Home. 


“COURTSHIP IS PROBATION.” 


HERE are some good words that have almost 
dropped out of the English language because the 
thing which they describe has gone out of fashion. 
Courtship is such a word. Of paying court in the old- 
fashioned way to a lady, with expectancy that it will 
take time for acquaintance to blossom into friendship 
and friendship to ripen into love, there is not much in 
our days. Instead we have the mad “falling in love,” 
for which our novels are partially responsible ; which 
have much marrying in haste and repenting in leisure 
to answer for because of their false teaching in exalt- 
ing impetuous passion above calm, patient, intelligent 
love. Mr. Ruskin demands over-much patience in ask- 
ng the lover in our age of quick decision and rapid 
achievement to take as much time to win his wife as 
Jacob did in the slow-moving Orient. But there isa 
great deal of practical wisdom in this counsel of his 
from ‘‘ Fors Clavigera :” 

** When a youth is fully in love with a girl, and feels 
that he is wise in loving her, he should at once tell her 
so plainly, and take his chance bravely, with other — 
suitors. No lover should have the insolence to think 
of being accepted at once, nor should any girl have the 
cruelty to refuse at once; without severe reasons. If 
she simply doesn’t like him, she may send him away 
for seven years or so—he vowing to live on cresses, 
and wear sackcloth meanwhile, »r the like penance: 
if she likes him a little, or thinks she might come to 
like him in time, she may let him stay near her, put- 
ting him always on sharp trial to see what stuff he is 
made of, and requiring, figuratively, as many lion- 
skins or giants’ heads as she thinks herself worth. 
The whole meaning and power of true courtship is 
Probation; and it oughtn’t to be shorter than three 
years at least; seven is, to my own mind, the orthodox 
time. And these relations between the young people 
should be openly and simply known, not to their 
friends only, but to everybody who has the least in- 
terest in them: and a girl worth anything ought to 
have always half a dozen or so of suitors under vow 
for her. 

** There are no words strong enough to express the 
general danger and degradation of the manners of 
mob-courtship, as distinct from these, which have be- 
come the fashion—almost the law—in modern times ; 
when in a miserable confusion of candlelight, moon- 
light, and limelight—and anything but daylight—in in- 
decently attractive and insanely expensive dresses, in 
snatched moments, in hidden corners, in accidental 
impulses and dismal ignorances, young people smirk, 
and ogle, and whisper, and whimper, and sneak, and 
stumble, and flutter, and fumble, and blunder into 
what they call Love; expect to get whatever they like 
the moment they fancy it, and are continually in the 
danger of losing all the honor of life for a folly, and al! 
the joy of it by an accident.” 

No love of young man or maiden is worth having 
that is not honest, simple, guileless; that depends 
on theatrical surroundings—dress, dance, music, socia} 
excitement ; that flourishes only in the atmosphere of 
a ball-room, a party, or a theater; that cannot sing 
in the heart in working hours. The lover that needs 


such stimulants to waken his love or keep it alive 
has no love that will long survive marriage. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE CONSOLATION. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 
ROM north to south, from east to west, 
All over Christendom, 
One consolation sure and blest 
ls by each baby heart confessed, 
Though baby lips are dumb. 


*Tis neither twang of harp or lute, 
Nor beat of noisy drum, 
Nor equeak of fife, nor thrill of flute. 
Nor silver rattle played to auit, 
Nor ivory keys to thrum, 


Nor barking dog, nor wailing cat, 
_ Nor cake of softest crumb ; 
New shoes, new toys, blue-ribboned hat— 
These all fail Baby, and fall flat: 
But never—Baby’s thumb ! 


When slumber shuns his willful eyes, 

And nurse is cross and grum, 
And things go wrong, and mother sighs— 
For a brief moment Baby cries, 

Then hies bim to his thumb. 


Once in his red mouth safely set, 
Embraced by each small gum, 
Though storms may rage and rulers fret, 
Baby has consolation yet— 
That dear and faithful thumb! 


Oh me! how would poor mothers fare, 
And how would they succumb, 

Had not kind nature everywhere, 

All the world over, taken care 
To give each babe a thumb! 


WHO TIED DOWN THE BELLOWS? 
By Caristigen Regip. 


N the old days, before we had found out that 
coal would burn, and when only wood was used, 
it was not always easily kindled, especially if it was 
what is cailed ‘‘green”—not dry. Then there were no 
matches ; our young people hardly know what a little 
time it is since matches began to be used. Then, if 
you wanted to make a fire, you had to carry coals, and 
there was no blaze until you could blow it up to ablaze 
with air. People blew with the mouth fit to blow the 
breath away, and so he was well! off who had bellows, 
with two handles and a nose, or pipe, out of which you 
could blow the air. The blacksmith uses a big pair to 
make his fire hot. 

One day the fire did not burn well; it was a wood 
fire, such as people have again now. They are very 
pleasant, but will not make a room very warm in cold 
weather. We had a fire, for the brightness and the 
cheeriness, and the doctor—Dr. Ellis, we know—liked 
to see it. So hecalled out, ‘‘Grace, won’t you start 
up the firea little?” It was just at twilight ; the lights 
had not been brought in, and Grace reached out her 
hand and tcok the beliows and blew a little, feeble 
stream of air, that did no good whatever to the fire. 
She looked, and thought, perhaps, she had them upside 
down, for there is a hole on the under side, where the 
air draws in, and thena little flap falls down inside and 
keeps the air from coming out that way, and sends it 
through the nozzle. But if the bellows are upside 
down, this little trap falls open. No; the hole was 
right, and yet there was no air. ‘‘Pshaw!” said 
Harry, ‘“‘you can’t blow worth a cent ;” and he took 
the bellows out of Grace’s hands. Harry was a boy 
who could always do things better than any one else, 
at least in his own opinion. He went to work with 
great zeal; with much more zeal than success. 

‘* What’s the matter? the mean things won’t half 
open !” 

“Let metry,” said Susan ; ‘‘ you must hold them so. 
Oh, 1 see! somebody has tied them together. Now, 
John, you’re always in mischief.” 

*“*) didn’t,” said John; ‘‘I don’t like tc be blamed 
when I don’t do things ;” and there was a prospect of a 
lively dispute. 

‘*Stop, children!” said Dr. Ellis; ‘‘I tied them; but 
don’t you see, they will work just as well;” and he 
began to use them ; it must be owned with very small 
success. 

‘*Why, how absurd!” broke in Susan, taking hold 
of them. ‘Of course the bellows can’t do any good 
tied up in this way ;” and she proceeded to loosen the 
string. ‘*There!” 

‘¢ But,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ you told me yesterday that 
it made no difference.” 

‘*Why, papa!—oh!” and she stopped, conscious—for 
her father had gently told her she was wearing her 
dress too tight about the waist, and that her bellows, 
that is, her lungs, which, with the ribs, work in the 
same way, were tied down too tightly, and could not 
do their full work. Down in her inmost soul, Susan 


was conscious that her dress was a trifle tight, but she 
hoped to train herself, or reduce herself, or get used 
to it. It was so very nice to have a slender, trim 
waist! And as she was an honest girl, and did not 
really mean to-do wrong, this lesso 1 rather came home 
to her. She saw a great many girls who breathed up 
and down with their shoulders because their Jungs had 
not room ‘‘ east and west,” as her father said, and she 
saw corsets advertised ‘‘ for day and night wear” for the 
poor misguided souls who did not know how the good 
God bad made them; she would not be so wicked; 
but, then, it was dreadful not to look trim and nice! 
So Susan and her sister both understood the lesson of 
the bellows, and took it to heart. Their father meant 
to interpcse his authority, if necessary, but he much 
preferred they should see for themselves and apply tbe 
lesson. He took off the strieg, and the bellows worked 
freely ; he picked up the cat, who was quietly taking 
her ease by the fire, and showed how her ribs moved 
and swelled at every breath. Then he proceeded to 
put a band around her and prevent this motion of her 
ribs. But pussy had no pride, and was not willing to 
be made uncomfortable, especially as there was so 
little to be gained by it. So she resolutely protested 
against a tight band, to say nothing of corsets. Sensi- 
ble cat! 

The Doctor then went on to talk incidentally of the 
Flathead skull and the Chinese foot, to show how 
much the frame can bear and live, made some inci- 
dental allusions to high heels and pinched toes as not 
being exactly what the Maker of all intended, and 
left his lessons to work their purpose. Then he hung 
up the bellows by the side of the fire-place, and they 
went out to tea. 


-DOROTHY’S LUNCH. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 
By O. M. E. Rowe. 


R. ROGERS knocked at his daughter’s door as 
she sat sewing in the white negligee of an early 
July morning, and said: 

‘* Dr. May and Professor Turner are here. I wonder 
if it would incommode you if I invite them to dinner ?” 

‘*Oh, father! dinner is formidable—for wealthy 
D.D.’s from Yale, too! If you’ll only say lunch, and 
give me till one o’clock, please !” 

‘* Very well, my dear; only remember that gentle- 
men always like something hearty.” 

It was then ten o’clock, and no market available. 
‘*‘The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker” 
were not due “till the next day. Dorothy was in a 
dilemma. She had been her father’s housekeeper four 
years—since her mother’s death—and was fertile in 
expedients. Careful marshalling of her resources 
produced the following menu : 

Fish. Hollandaise Sauce. i 
Chicken. Potatoes in Kibbons. 
Curranta. Rolls. 
Lettuce Salad. Crackers. Cheese. 
Frozen Peaches. Cake. 
’ Russian Tea. Iced Milk. 

The first step was to set Miranda making the rolls 
from her ‘‘rising” of bread. Then she packed the 
ice-cream freezer ready for the fruit. Dorothy boiled 
a pint of granulated sugar in a quart of water ten min- 
utes, cooking it twenty minutes more after she added 
a quart can of peaches. Then she strained it through 
a sieve, and when eool put it into the freezer. She 
turned it slowly ten minutes; then Miranda’s strong 
muscles turned it briskly ten minutes more. Taking 
out the beater, Dorothy put in two cupfuls of whipped 
cream, stirring till it was light; then, covering the 
cap, replaced it in the freezer. She served it on a 
platter covered with a papkin to prevent sloppiness, 
and laid a spray of wild roses on either side of her 
block of frozen peaches, | 

The cold chicken, left from yesterday’s dinner, was 
carefully cut, and garnished with parsley and a few 
buttercups. Six large potatoes were baked ; the in- 
side taken out (through a cut across the middle), 
salted, and beaten light with half a cup of cream. 
This refilled four of the empty skins, which were 
returned to the oven to keep hot. At the last minute 
each one was tied round with a narrow blue ribbon to 
cover the gash, and placed by each plate. Fresh 
currants, sugared, were served with this course as a 
relish. 

The lettuce Dorothy had picked the night before 
with the dew on it, and put in an ice bath to crisp. 
This was brought to the table in a deep dish, as she 
had no salad-bowl. She mixed the French dressing 
in the presence of her guests by putting a salt-spoon 
of salt and half as much pepper into a large spoon, 


stirring into it with a fork a tablespoonful of vinegar, 


and then scattering upon the leaves three tablespoon- 
fuls of olive-oil, tearing them gently with fork and 
apoon. With crackers (Kennedy’s milk buscuit) and 
a Dutch cheese, this was a delicious dish for a warm 
day. 


While the plump, fresh mackerel boiled, Dorothy 


made the Hollandaise sauce. MHa!f a cup of butter 
was beaten to a cream, and the yolks of two eggs, 
juice of half a lemon, a speck of cayenne, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt were added. While beating it she 
kept the bowl in boiling water, and when it thickened 
she poured in acup of boiling water. With five min- 
utes’ more cooking it was as thick as soft custard, and 
ready to pour on the hot platter round the fish. She 
garnished with lemon points made by cutting slices of 
lemon in quarters. ‘The plebeian mackerel was trans- 
formed into quite an elegant dish. 

She served her tea at the beginning, @ la Russe, 
by pouring strong tea, cold, and without milk, into 
tumblers that contained sugar, bits of ice, and a thin 
slice of lemon. The currants, rolls, cheese, crackers, 
and cake were grouped round a center dish of daisies 
and ferns, which spread out cool and green on the 
creamy cloth. A thick piece of bread was rolied in 
each napkin, to eat with the fish. Dorothy’s first 
courses fulfilled her father’s condition of ‘‘ something 
hearty,” and the others were specia'ly appetizing on a 
warm day. Professor Turner to!d his daughters that 
it was really an elegant lunch. They wondered where 
the country mivister’s daughter learned her good taste 
in serving. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experience® for this column } 


The rooms of the City Fiower Mission, 320 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, are fragrant with the flowers which come in 
from ail directions, and a score of ladies busy thewselves 
from day to day tying the blossoms into suitable bunches for 
distribution in the hospitals. But there are not yet enough. 
Why should not more of our city visitors to the hills or the 
cea follow the example of one whose deeds have come up be- 
fore us with sweeter fragrance than that of the flowers? 
She beguiled the Sunday-sehool children, few in number, at 
the quiet seaside village where she summers, into spending 
two days in the woods and by the warside, and the flowers 
** filled dry-goods boxes,”’ so the trim little storekeeper told 
us while we waited for her to wrap our package of worsted. 
Express companies carry the packages free, and the ladies 
of the Mission add to the flowers some substantial gifte of 
milk, eggs, canned soups, jellies, etc , for the sick in tene- 
ment-houses and hospitals, and d-sire that comfortable 
garments may also be intrusted to them for distribution. 
Here is a gift to the Lord which they who have not even 
two mites may give, if they can only gather the wayside 
flowers and send them to hia suffering ones. 

It is none too early now to remind the children and their 
mothers that toys, defaced or broken or outgrown, might 
be repaired and made ready so that when the ladies gather 
in extra numbers the week before Christinas in their room 
they may be found there, with the greens and the bright ber- 
ries which must then take the place of flowers, toys, books, 
bright cards, and anythivg which will help these ladies of the 
Home Mission to carry Christ’s meseage of good will to those 
who need it 80 much. 


The reason you do not sleep well in a sleeping car, and that 
you awake inthe morning feeling tired, and dull, and heavy- 
headed, is not so much the constaut jar and motion as it is 
the foul air. Take a lower berth; have it made up with your 
head to the locomotive ; open the window at your feet three 
inches, and fasten it open with # book or the ead of your 
coat; cover your feet warmly to protect them from the 
draft; and see how you wake the next morning. 

TRAVELER. 

Can you inform me howl! can rida house of red emmeta? At 
this time of the year they are particularly annoying. If youcan, you 
will confer a great favor upon C. H. H. 

CHESTER, N. H., Augnat 7, 1883, 

A great variety of remedies are used, one or another of 
which succeed when all others fail. 


Trap them. An uncooked ham-bone or 
salt pork will attract myriads of the pests, and a plunge into™ 


water will destroy them. Or, washing all the cupboard 
shelves with strong brine, place a smal! tin cup with a little 


lard melted in it near the crack which is their favorite haunt. - 


Invert the cup over the fire and give it some smart taps, and 
return the cup to its place. At first this must be done several 
times a day, and every two or three days the lard should be 
re-heated. Or, a common sponge wel! saturated in sugar-and- 
water will catch the insects, and a plunge in hot water will 
destroy them. A few repetitions will materially lessen their 
pumbers. 

Then there are the various poisons, all of which must be 
carefully used. The most efficacious is corrosive sublimate, 
and a solution may be applied witb a feather to shelves and 
drawers infested. Arsenic and sugar can be put into the 
cracks where the ants burrow. Both these are deadly 
poisons, and must be used only with the greatest care. 

There are harm!ess remedies which often prove useful. 
After a thorongh scalding of the shelves and drawers, 
eprinkle essence of sassafras or of pennyroyal over them ; 
distribute camphor gum about; lay cucumber parings on the 
shelves; sprinale borax generously about ; use Dalmatian or 
Persian insect powder freely. | 

These are methods which have been recommended in this 
column by those who have found them entirely successful. 
Of course cleanliness is to be observed, and all food kept as 
far as possible out of the reach of these annoying creatures. 


A gentleman is traveling for a firm. His wife would like to travel 
with him if she could obtain a position as agent for some article, the 
preceeds enabling her to pay her traveling expenser. She does not 
wish a boek agency. If you couid suggest something she might at 
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first try near her home and ascertain whether she could make her 
expenses, you would oblige, Respectfally, INQUIRER. 

SouTHPORT, Conn. 

We are not able to suggest any specific employment to 
your friend, and we do not know any better way of obtain- 
ing such employment as she desires than either through the 
counsel of her husband or by advertising. Whether her hus- 
band’s business takes him into cities or villages, whether he 
remains a longer or shorter time in one place, would make a 
difference in what she cculd do. Ingenuity and discretion, 
with a knowledge of the circumstances, would be required 
for any successful plan. 


Is there a home for aged men in New York? What are the terms 
of admission ? 

There are several homes for aged men in New York; ad- 
mission is gained on different conditions. It is necessary 
for admission to any of the homes that applicant should be 
over sixty years of age. At the Samaritan Home for Aged 
Men and Women, 414 West Twenty second Street, a fee of 
#250 is charged. At the Home for Aged Men and Aged 
Couples, 485 Hudson Street, New York, a fee of $200 is 
charged. The Home for Aged Men at St. Johnsland, L. I., is 
limited to forty, and, we believe, to membere of the Epiecopal 
communion. The other homes are sectarian, and it is neces- 
sary that the applicant should be a communicant of the 
denomination supporting the special home to which the ap- 
cation is made. 


Will you be kind enongh to inform me whether there is a Presby- 
terian home for ol1 ladies not resident in New York City, in or near 
that city? If not, is there an unsectarian home of the above de- 
ecription ? Ww. J.C, 

There is not a Presbyterian home for aged women in New 
York for non-residents. The Association for Respectable 
Aged Indigent Females, at 226 East Twentieth Street, New 
York, is entirely undenominatienal. An admission fee of 
$80 is required. This home is now full; but applicant’s name 
will be taken and considered in turn. 


A lady has found a seven-leafed clover, and is very anxious to 
know its magical, symbolical, astrological meaning. 

Can The Christian Union, with its infinite range of knowledge, 
relieve her anriety ? 

She is sure that somewhere she has seen its symbolical meaning. 

We shall have to ask our readers’ help in this matter. We 
have never made a study of the ‘‘ luck-charms,” and we do 
not find mention in our library of the especial good fortune 
which belongs to the seven-leafed clover. 


Your correspondent will find the poem ‘‘Sweet-Brier 
Rose,” for which inquiry was made in The Christian Union, 
in ‘St. Nicholas,”’ January, 1881. Mrs. M. P. J. 

Another correspondent, Mrs. J. J., writes that the poem is 
to be found in ‘‘One Hundred Choice Selections,” No. 20, 
published by P. Garrett & Co.. Philadelphia. 


Will you kindly inform me through the colamns of The Christian 
Union whether German or English dictionaries are considered the 
most voluminous ? F. De W. 


The English. 


Our Young Folks. 


ABOUT BOYS AND RUNNING. 


By A. Rosperr Tuompson. 


NE May afternoon I was sitting in the little park 
opposite my house, when up came my nephew, 
Harry Gray. 

‘** Hello, Harry!” said I; ‘‘ here’s a paragraph that 
will interest you ;” and I read to him from my news- 
paper an account of a little fellow cleven years of 
age and not quite four feet high, who had walked five 
miles in forty-eight minutes and two seconds. 

Harry glanced at his legs and remarked, with a dash 
of envy in histone, ‘‘ Phew! That’s pretty good go- 
ing 

** Why, yes,” I replied; your long legs and thir- 
teen years couldn’t carry you so fast and so far at a 
run, let alone a walk.” 

**Oh! couldn’t they ?” cried he, with scorn. ‘Ill 
show you. Now, it’s just about a furlong around this 
park, outside; so forty laps would be five miles. Just 
see what's the time, uncle, for I’m off.” 

And off he was. Harry is a sturdy fellow, well- 
knit and muscular, so it was not strange that he 
started well and ran the first lap at a fine springing 
pace. But at the end of it my young friend was puff- 
ing like a grampus. Before he was half way around 
again his pace slackened, and as he drew near to me I 
could see that he was panting and exhausted. 

** Just three minutes!” said I, laughing. ‘‘ A quarter 
of a mile in three minutes. Why, that other fellow 
walked as far in less than two minutes and a half!” 

Harry colored ; but he set his teeth, as if he thought 
of trying again. 

_ “Hold on!” saidI. ‘‘ Keep your mouth exactly so— 
your lips closed tight—and try another round.” 

** Why, I’m all out of breath now, uncle, and if I 
should try to run with my mouth shut and breathing 
only through my nose I'd choke.” 

**No, you wouldn’t. Try. It may be awkward fora 
while, but you can do it, my boy. Now, then; one, 


again; but he started slowly. Soon he warmed up, 
and I saw him turn the corner—his mouth shut, and a 
sort of conquering light in his eye. He dashed past 
me in such good form that the blood tingled in my old 
veins. That was one lap well run. 

Two laps—in less than three minutes this time ; four, 
six, eight, ten laps, at a steady gait. 

‘‘ A mile and a quarter in thirteen minutes!” I cried, 
as Harry trotted quietly up to me, after making the 
eleventh round as a cooler. ‘‘ About ten minutes 
and twenty-four seconds to the mile. That’s better; 
and, besides, you’re not nearly so ‘pumped’ as you 
were last time.” 

‘* But, oh, uncle! I tell you it was mighty hard to 
keep my mouth shui. As far as breathing goes, I 
could do that run again; but—but—my legs are tired.” 
He sat himself down on my bench and coaxed out of 
me a long yarn about my running days, years and 
years before tkat great battle of Gettysburg, during 
which a smal! leaden stranger paid a disagreeable visit 
to my knee. I was in the middle of an account of that 
fight.when Harry’s breakfast-gong sounded, and—well, 
I suppose that for a sturdy lad with an appetite like 
Harry Gray’s breakfast has more attractions than 
even a battle story—especially after a brisk run. 

Two days later, as I was taking my usual afternoon 
stroll around the park, up stepped Dr. Gray, Harry’s 
father. He laughed and said : 

‘“‘Ho, Stephen! You’ve let yourself in for a fine 
piece of work.” : 

6s How ?” 

His eyes twinkled as he answered : 

‘*My boy Harry and his chums—about twenty of 
‘em, I should think—had a ‘big talk’ at home last 
evening about your conversation with him the other 
day. They are wild to have you put them all in train- 
ing as runners.” 

glad of it,” said I. 
like.” 

‘*‘And I’m giad to hear you say so,” he replied. 
‘“*The fact is, Harry is so anxious to keep up with his 
companions that I’m sometimes afraid he will over- 
exert himself. Now, if we can make his body strong, 
and teach him not to abuse his strength, he will be 
able to enjoy all the running, jumping, rowing, and 
swimming he wants, keep near the front rank, and 
still not work himself too hard.” 

‘* Just so,” said 1; ‘‘and he has good sense as well 
as muscie, 80 we ought to get along all right. Tell 
him to bring his chums, all of ’em, to my house to- 
morrow morning, at seven o’clock, sharp. Good-by.” 


‘* That’s just what I should 


Those eighteen boys were on hand promptly, and, 
plainly enough, not one of them was dumb. The 
neighbors must have wondered what could be the 
meaning of that obstreperous crowd at my front gate. 
As soon as I opened the door they scrambled in as if 
they were storming a fort; then they dashed through 
the hall-way, poured like a cataract down the stone 
steps in the rear, and broke into the wide, grassy yard 
in the rear as noisily as if they were a pack of fox- 
hounds just unkenneled. It was a large piece of 
ground, covering several city lots, but those fellows 
were scattered all over it before I could hobble down 
the steps. 

My small army and I soon got to understand one 
another, and! put them through an arduous drill; but 
it didn’t seem to tame them much, for at eight o’clock 
they rushed away to their breakfasts like crazy fellows. 
Twice a week they came to me, and their progress 
was really wonderful; they were bright, and entered 
at once into the spirit of the undertaking. To each of 
them I gave a ‘‘stent” or task, graded according to 
his age and strength, and this stent was to be gone 
through punctually every day. On fine Saturdays we 
went in the afternoon to a meadow which I owned, 
a mile away, and there, on a running-track whieh I 
got the boys to stake out, we had our trials of speed. 
It was not long before a large and critical audience of 
urchins of all ages atteoded these meetings, which the 
boys always enjoyed immensely. 

Of course there is not room for me to describe here 
all the exercises and drilis that I put my regiment 
through. I will say, however, that for running we set 
these rules: The step must not be too long, but well 
within the runner’s reach, especially for long distances, 
and it must be taken on the ball of the foot; the head 
must be poised well back; the shoulders must be 
squared, held high, and kept back—by muscle, not by 
braces—so as not to weigh down on the lungs, but to 
leave them ample room for breathing ; the trunk must 
not lean too far forward, and must be held steady, not 
swayed sidewise ; the hands should be held before the 
chest, clenched, perhaps around a piece of broom- 
handle or a wad of paper. Some of the boys varied 
these rules slightly, but any boy who should practice 
them faithfully would soon become a fair runner; but 
he might keep them ail perfect and still would be 
unable to run several miles and keep fresh unless he 


Those boys of mine made a tremendously earnest 
business of their practicing, and at certain hours of 
the day the streets in the neighborhood seemed to be 
full of lads flying at break-neck speed on errands of 
life and death, all with their mouths closed as relig- 
iously as were those of the silent monks of La Trappe. 
Many of them could run far, and a few of them were 
very swift of foot. Harry, in less than three months, 
could do his mile in eight minutes and a half, which 
was pretty good for a lad of his weight. 

To practice running is, naturally enough, the sure 
way to become a fast or staying runner. But it is 
very easy for an ambitious fellow to practice too 
much. Moderate exertion, repeated at proper inter- 
vals, must be the rule. A very slight strain, a little 
overworking of some small part of that wonderfully 
delicate machine, his body, and a boy may injure him- 
self for life, without hope of complete recovery. Gen- 
erally speaking, no boy or girl of less than twelve 
years can safely practice the greater number of gym- 
nastic exercises given in books, and perhaps no per- 
son should practice them unless under the advice of a 
physician, or of a teacher skilled to tell not only what 
exercises to use, but also what would be too severe; for 
the same set of motions that would benefit one might be 
hurtful to another. 

It would be impossible to write out here in full all 
the exercises, with and without dumb-bells, staves, 
and other simple apparatus, which I exacted of my 
willing squad. However, I will give a few that 
will develop the muscles most used in run- 
ning. These few do not call for apparatus, and 
they would not harm even the most delicate boy or 
girl who should practice them. I only describe these 
now because some readers may wish to try them. 

1. Stand upright, shoulders back, head back, arms straight down, 
palms turned forward, toes turned out, heels about six inches apart, 
knees bent backward. Keeping this posture, rise slowly on the ball of 
the foot; when as high as possible without tip-toeing, stay a few 
seconds, then slowly descend until the feet are again flat on the 
floor. This will strengthen the muscles of the calves ; pashing back 
with the ball of the foot in walking will help much toward the same 


end. 

2. Same posture. Keeping the feet flat, bend the knees forward 
slowly, #0 as to lower the body six or eight inches, then slowly rise. 

3. Same posture. Keep doth knees straight throughout the move- 
ment. Raise the right leg slowly in front; when it is as high as pos- 
sible, keep it there for a few seconds; then lower the leg slowly, 
carry it backward, and raise it as high as possible behind; there 
keep it for a few seconds, and then lower it to its first position. Re- 
peat theee motions with the left leg. 

4. Same posture. Draw, through the nose only, a deep breath, 
and hold the lungs full until the movement is ended. Raise the 
arms slowly sidewise, keeping them straight, and let the thumbs 
touch high above the head ; then lower the arms slowly, and when 
they are again in the first position, empty the lungs slowly, through 
the nose only. Take a new breath, and repeat the movement. 

5. Same posture. Bending the elbows sidewise, slowly raise the 
hands close to the body until the finger-tips touch the arm-pits ; lower 
the hands slowly to position. 

6. Same posture. Same rule for breathing as in movement No. 4. 
Keep the arms straight throughout the movement. Raise the arms 
slowly sidewise and lock the thumbs high above the head. Keeping 
this posture, slowly bend the body forward at the waist until the | 
finger-tips touch, or almost touch, the floor between the feet. Slowly 
rise, and lower the arms sidewise to first position; then, still slowly, 
empty the lungs, through the nose only. 

7. Usual rule for breathing. Lying flat, a bolster or pillow under 
the head, raise the legs to an upright position, keeping the knees 
straight and the arms motionless beside the body. 

8. Usual rule for breathing. Same posture. Raise the body to 
an upright position, without using the arms. 


At rising or on going to bed, when the clothing is 
loose, these exercises should be practiced, always 
slowly. Begin by doing the movements two or three 
times each, and gradually increase the number until, 
perhaps at the end of a month, they can be done fifteen 
times, or at most twenty times, apiece without strain. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 5 may be done more times than the 
others. 

On reading the descriptions, these movements seem 
to be almost too simple and slight to give exercise to 
the muscles and to strengthen them; for there is 
nothing violent about them, nothing that has the ap- 
pearance of severe work. But violence and great 
efforts do not give strength ; this comes from slight 
movements many times performed, ani repeated after 
intervals of rest. And a month or two of faithful 
practice night and morning will show the value of 
these easy exercises by great increase of muscular 
strength and marked improvement in the gait and car- 
riage. 

My small army had several other rules of exercise ; 
among them two requiring that only plain and whole- 
some food should be eaten—and eaten slowly—and 
that sleeping-rooms should be thoroughly ventilated. 

I am proud to add that after six months under my 
training the boys who had come to me became the 
manliest-looking set of young fellows in the neighbor- 
hood—not stiff-starched, like military fops, but straight, 
ewift, strong, and enduring lads. It is a pleasure for 
anybody to look at them; their set-up and their easy, 
graceful carriage are the admiration of everybody 
who sees them. And what is better still—as the boys 
themselves think—they are very apt to win in trials of 


two, three—go!” 
He was now rested alittle, and had gained his breath 


should breathe through his nose only. 


strength and speed with other fellows. They are well 
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up to a good day’s pull at the oar, and there is not one 
of them but is good for a steady twenty miles a day— 
or twenty-five even—on a walking tour. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
NE of our Canadian girls has been in Germany, 
and from there sent a letter to ber father, which 
he thought we should all like to read, and so he kindly 
sent it. 

This ‘‘ Parsifal” music of Wagner’s has attracted a 
great deal of attention, and many of the older ones 
among you have probaly heard parts of it. In Bay- 
reuth, where it was given under Wagner’s direction 
it was attended with ail that money could furnish of 
magnificent scenery. The singing, the acting, the 
dress, and everything about it, were very grand. And 
this is what it seemed to a twelve-year-old girl. 
Sometime I wil] try to get one of my older nephews, 
who knows more about this music than most of us do, 
to tell us what Wagner meant by it. I hope we shall 
have the other letters which tell about the rest of the 
opera. Not many girls would have the patience to 
write such a letter. 

My Dear Papa: 

lam going to tell yon about “ Parsifal.”” We left bere at 9:15 a.m., 
and waiked to the station, and then we got on the train. We had to 
change Care at Neuenmarkt, and then went on in peace. When we 
arrived at Bayreuth, which was a little after one o'clock, we took the 
*bus to a hotel that had an awfol name I couldn’t remem ber, and had 
our dinner ; then we took a cab and went to the Eremitage, and all 
around the city; then we went to the theater and walked about a 
little while, and then went in and took our seats and waited a little 
while, and then the crowd began tocomein. After a little while the 
house was crowded, and then we heard a little tap, and then the 
overture began. Well, it went on, and on, and on, and on, and at 
last the curtain went up. The scenery was jiovely, I thought. Sit- 
ting on some stones were Gurnemanz and two pages, who were 
as cep; then Gurnemanz got up and shook them, and said something ; 
then two other pages came in, and Gurnemanz asked them about 
Amfortas, and then Kundry came in, witb a littie box of sa!ve, and 
gave it to Gurnemanz, and then fell asleep. Then the procession of 
knights came ip, Carrying the litter with Amfortas on it, and they 
stopped for # little while, and spoke to Gurnemanz, and then went 
on. Inthe meantime Kundry wakes up, but falls to sieep again. 
After awhile the wounded swan flies across the stage, and two 
knights come running up, and then the crowd of them holding 
Parsifal. He gets away, and then they talk to him a little while. He 
then breaks his bow and throws away his arrows. Two knights 
come in with & green litter and take the swan away. After that al! 
the knights go back to Amfortas and take him away again; then al! 


‘that are left were Gurnemanz, Kandfy, and Parsifal. Then Kundry 


wakes up again, and gets upand speaks to Parsifal; but he took 
hold of her and shook her; then she goes away, and Gurnemanz 
and Parsifal go off in the wood. Then the scenery begins to change. 


_ It was very pretty. At last they come to the hall of the Grail, and 


all the knights come in, bearing the litter which Amfortas is on, and 
place it behind a table; then come some more knights, one bearing 
some sort of a thing covered with velvet, I think. On each side of 
this there is a boy carrying pitchers; then two more boys with bas- 
kets of bread. They place the velvet thing on the altar-post, the 
water which is in the pitchers and the baskets of bread on the 
altar-stepe, and then they ail go to their seats; but Parsifal just 
stands as still as a pst and looks at the wholething. Then Amfortas 
gets up and takes th2 velvet off a sort of box; then he opens the 
box and takes the Grail out. It has a velvet covering as well as the 
other thing. Then he takes it up, and it glows just like fire, and 
after he has put it down the four knights get the water and bread 
and give it to the others. After that they all go—four carrying the 
litter with Amfortas on it. ‘Then Gurnemanz and Parsifal are left 
alone, and after a while Gurnemanz puts him out of the door 
meekly, and then walks about the room, and then goes out, This is 
the end of the first act, so I will close now and write you about the 
other acts next week. Your loving daughter, P—. 


E_mira, N. Y., Angust 13, 1583. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

About forty * Fresh-Air Children” stopped here this morning. 
They were on their way to Canton, Pa., and stopped here for break- 
fast. They went to the Wyckoff Honse, and there they were ail 
taken out riding anti! it was time to goto the depot. I went to the 
depot to see them. They ali looked happy, but most of them were 
so pale! They looked as though they needed fresh air. What a 
splendid thing itis! Don’t you think so? I hope they will havea 
good time. 

I made myeelf a dress this vacation, mamma cutting it out, and 
doing a few other little things. 

Did you ever read ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? I have just finished it, 


I liked it very much, : 

My eister and I have spent part of our vacation in riding a social 
tricycle. We have had many nice rides on it. 

My veree for to day is, ** Hope thou in God,” 

Katie Drake and Francis send their love, and, with a great deal 


from myself, I remain 
Your loving niece, GERTRUDE G. 


Yes! I do think it a good thing; to send children 
into the country for a visit, and I am glad so many of 
my young people have helped to do it. But if it is 
good to give the poor children a short visit in the 
country, how much better it is to help find a perma- 
nent home for them there! 

There are many good reasons why I am glad you 
made a dress for yourself. One is, you will learn the 
way to do it, and another is that you will better ap- 
preciate the amount of work other people do for you 
when they make your dresses. 

I read ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” a great many years 
ago, when I had to hang my head in shame because 
our country was a slave-holding country. Since then 
I have visited at the house of the noble woman whom 
God allowed to do such a good and useful thing as the 
writing of that book was, and I wish all my girls 


‘come from it. Aren’t there a good many things that it is jike, Aunt 


would grow up to be as good housekeepers and as 
charming hostesses as Mrs. Stowe is. 

What are social tricycles? I suppose they are 
bicyles that two can ride on. 


W0o DFORD, Me., August 2, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I know you remember me still, dear Aunt; if you do not, please 
look back to the beginning of the Writing-Desk, and you will see my 
name among those early few who gained those cherished prizes for 
plain writing. Somehow I feel sure I am remembered, though I 
have done nothing to deserve it. 

My health is better since I wrote you last, andl am spending a 
long and delightful summer with some dear friends here in Maine, 
quite near the city of Portland. Perhaps I never ehall be well like 
the people who never tire just doing their every-day duties, but I feel 
very eure I have so much to be giad for that Iam seldom grateful 
enough. Yesterday I went to see a beautiful view with two or three 
ladies ; one was the minister’s wife. We climbed a hill to where we 
could look down on the peaceful suburb about us, the housetops 
haif hidden in trees ; and a little beyond, the city lay before us in its 
whole length from east to west, which perhaps you know is its 
longest extent. We could see the quiet blue waters which the 
Eastern Promenade overlooks, and in the distance the isiands—a 
few of them rather—with which Casco Bay is studded. Below, 
where we could see the dome of the City Hall—which, by the way, 
bears quite a resemblance to the Capitol dome at Washington—for a 
short distance toward the west, there seemed to be a depression in 
the level of the beautiful city, and beyond the thick green of ita 
tree-tops we could see the ocean—just the least email giimpse, but 
large enough so that we could watch the sails that were going out to 
sea. 

That is what the minister himeelf was telling us about on Sunday 
morning ; or perhaps I ought to say, one of the things. 

He had been there, he said, so many times to see the beauty of it 
all, and thought he knew it in every part; bat it was only the day 
before that ne had seen that bit of ocean. He thought that it was 
like some familiar text which had been studied untii every meaning 
seemed to be found, when suddenly something new would *ecm to 


Patience? Every day lives, for iastance. Now, if it won’t be out 
of the way to tell you & secret just about myself, I believe I am 
growing older. Not so old, though, that I do not want to belong to 
the ** Writing-Desk,’’ for that is just the very thing I do want, in 
epite of everything. Ien‘t there such a thing as perpetual member- 
ship? If there is, please put me down, and my address ail the year 
round is just the same as ever. Dear Aunt Patience, yon have been 
very good to me. Your ever-loving niece, ©. 

Yes, my dear, any one who goes through life with 
eyes open, and with the soul eyes open, has con- 
stant revealings of before-hidden beauties. Last night 
I was riding over a road passed over s0 many times 
before by me that I should think every feature of it 
must have been many times enjoyed, but such a num- 
ber of fresh charms appeared that it seemed almost 
like a new place to me. You know we never see a 
place twice under exactly the same circumstances. 
Shadows are different, the wind gives new form to the 
trees, and the atmosphere surrounds all with different 
hue. Nowhere, at least in this changing Eastern 
climate, can one say, ‘‘ Having seen a place once I 
have seen it all.” Neither can one say, however large 
and grand a view of God’s Jove he has had in some 
exigency of his life, or how sweet and comforting the 
words of his love have been, ‘‘I have understood and 
felt it all.” 

I am thankful with you for your returning health. 
Guard it well, and remember it is to be used not to 
foster or please your own ambition, but to serve the 
world for which your Master died. Perhaps you did 
not mean that I should print the letter; but, for the 
sake of that dear circle of older nieces who came to 
me first, I want to answer the question about member- 
ship. To me the membership is ‘ perpetual,” and, 
though I do not often hear from all of those whose love 
I have come to think of more than they can know, I 
treasure them in my heart. 
BaRRy, Ill,, Jaly 31, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Please excuse me for not writing sooner. Our Sunday-school 
clase is to have a picnic Wednesday if it does not rain. I am read- 
ing a very interesting little story in our Sunday-school papers, 
** Silver Threads.” I am also reading ** Oid-Fashioned Girl.” I only 
have one pet now. It is a big white cat with a black tail. His 
name is ** Snowball.” He is very intelligent. I feed the chickens 
every morning, noon, and night. Our old rooster’s name is “ Ben 
Brooks,” and he is very tame, and will eat outof my hand. One 
young rooster was quite lame. The others tramped on it, and gave 
him no chance to eat (they are all very greedy). I fed him a long 
while, and he is well now. He is very ungrateful, and knows when 
I wish to catch him. His name is * Robin Adair.” We ate ** Gen- 
eral Grant,” but ** Thomas Jefferson” still lives. I will have to 
name another ** General Grant.” My sister, brother, and I have a 
little calf. Icall it * Nancy Jane.” My brother calls it * Molly,” 
and my sister has no particular name for it. I am a very strong 
Republican. Ido not take music lessons now, but practice every 
day. Our school is to begin the lst of September. It does not seem 
any length of time since school closed. I loved my teacher very 
dearly, and am sorry she will not be in the school next year. Our 
school nas eight rooms. The lowest is No. 1 and the highest is No. 
8. I will pe in No.6. Every year in Pike County there is an 
** Old Settlers’ Meeting.” The people come from all parts of the 
county in wagons and baggies, and bring their dinners. It was in 
Eldara last year, but will be in Barry this year, August 16, in the 
equare. Does Uncie Perseverance mind your giving away your 
photo’ sometimes? I should dearly love to have one. The money I 
send you is for Charity’s fund to send poor children out West. 

* Your loving niece, HELEN D. 


When some people do good and are treated with in- 
gratitude they feel that their work was done in vain, 
and they give up doing any more. But that is not the 
right way. We ought to do good because it is right, 
and not for any pay—even the pay of thanks. [I hear 


gentlemen say sometimes that, having given up a seat 


in the horse-car and got no thanks for it, they would 
not do it again. If they meant to sell their seats fora 
**thank you,” they are right to keep it unless they are 
paid for it. But if, for their own manliness, they 
wished to give what was rightfully theirs, then, though 
they may not admire the person who could receive 
such a gift without a courteous response, they should 
not change their own conduct. I hear a great deal 
about ‘‘not getting any thanks,” and I generally feel 
that it is but a poor gift which demands a return. 
On the other hand, I abhor ingratitude, and am 
ashamed for the people who receive kindnesses with- 
out a polite recognition. But, like the favor, the 
thanks should be a free offering. Your letter is very 
interesting. After the ‘‘Old Settlers*Meeting,” don’t 
you want to tell us about it ? 


CORN WALL-ON-Hubson, July 5, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have read some of the lettera in The Christian Union, and would 
like to be one of your nieces very much, Ihave two brothers and 
three sistere—two older than myself, and one little baby one. We 
have a littie yellow dog named Major. He is very cunning, and loves 
to play. I have a good many dolls, and a large play-house. I have 
lots of fun playing with it. I am eleven years old. 

Your loving niece, Sabie T. R, 


I have heard of a little girl who has the same name 
as yours; do you think it can be you? Your writing 
is beautifully plain, and I wish some of my older 
nieces would take lessons of you in writing. Thank 
you for the money you sent. : 


APPLETON, Wis., August 18, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Mamma has been reading the nice little letters from your nieces 
and nephews in The Christian Union to me, and if there is any room 
I wonld like to be a little niece, too. 

I am seven years old, but have not learned to write yet, so I tell 
mamma what I want to say, and she writes it. 

I live in Washington, but am taking a long journey this summer 
with my papa and mamma. 

We went all the way from Detroit to Marquette on a boat. The 
rest of the way we have gone on the railroad. 

At one time I saw some Indian children. At Marquette I went 
witk some little girls and got strawberries—wild ones. At Petoskey 
I went with my cousin and picked wild raspberries. 

I send thirty cents for the poor children. 

Your would-be niece, 


Thank you for your letter and the money. Now 
don’t forget to send me one thing more, and that is, 
your street and number in Washington, with your full 
name. I am glad you are having such a delightful 
journey. Keep your eyes open to see all you can, and 
try to remember it. Traveling is one of the best ways 


to go to school. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENOR. 


PUZZLES. 


RIDDLE, 


To three kingdoms I belong; 
l am mighty, I am strong. 


Death and life are in my power f: 
Every day and every hour. 


Where the billows foam and rave, 
There am I the sailor’s grave; 


Where the rabble roar and shout, 
There am I the maddest out ; 


Every man that wears a shoe 
With me often bas to do ; 


And the barefoot beggar-maid 
With my help pareues her trade ; 


1 aid the farmer at hia work, 
And I never sulk or shirk ; 


Smaller than a lady’s hand, 
Man and beast upon me stand. 
BoB AND DoroTay. 
PL 
Doodhhiic specer tub liysow, 
Thyou rome witsf soge spat ; 
Moonhad hersus lymda, 
Dan lod gae shold au afst. M. C. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Names of States. : 
1. Ran madly. 2. Now sin sic. 3. Saska ran. 4. Break san. 
5. Cool Dora. 6. Lama baa. 7. Thou coral sina, E. K. 
COMPOUND ACROSTIC. 


1. Suddea gust of wind. 2. Having power, knowledge, or skill 
3. Asmall stream of water. 4. Injarious. 

Primale, food, Finals, a pit. Combined, acape of North America. 

WILL A. METTE. 
RHOMBOID. 

1. A Chinese coin. 2. A kind of cloth. 3. To mature. 4. An 
ancient philosopner. 5. Used in surgery. Down: 1. A letter, 2. An 
abbreviation. 3. A Hebrew measure. 4. Dry. 5. A genus of shells. 
6. Toshine, 7. Anadverb. 8, An abbreviation. 9. A letter. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 9. 


Double Acrostic. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


The Portfolio. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) The 
eighth paper of Mr. Hamerton’s excellent series on 
Paris takes up the Pantheon, the Invalides, and the 
Madeleine, and treats them in the delightful manner 
that makes these instructive articles the feature of 
each issue. Speaking of the popular notion that con- 
nects Gothic architecture invariably with Christianity, 
Mr. Hamerton significantly remarks : 

‘It is one of the commonest of errors, amongst people 
who do not trouble themselves to keep chronology in mind, 
to connect Gothic architecture with Christianity by such an 
intimate association that they can hardly separate the two. 
Pointed arches aud painted windows appear to them ecclesi- 
astical aud even religious, whilst classical architecture seems 
much more suitable for lay purpcses. Nobody who has this 
prejudice can regard a Renaissance church with any fair- 
ness. The forms of the architecture in Renaissanee churches 
are not exactly those with which the early Christians were 
familiar, but they are incomparably nearer to them than the 
Gothic forms. As Gothic work looks very old and ruinous 
(when it Las not undergone restoration), we vaguely give it 
credit for great antiquity, whilst the real reason for ite 
ancient appearance is because it is au exceedingly frail and 
upsubstantial kind of architecture, which, after a short time, 
requires incessant repair. If you divide in three parts the 
centuries which have passed since the foundation of Chrie- 
tianity, you will place Gothic architecture, a French inven- 
tion, in the third. It is, in fact, the most modern of all the 
really original styles, and one which was mever associated 
with the early history of Christianity. There ie, consequently, 
no religious reason for the preference of Gothic architecture 
for churches, unless it is found that. pointed urches are more 
favorable to religious feelings than round ones, and the 
various fanciful columns and capitals of the Gothic builders 
more serious than the limited but well-studied inventions of 
the Greeks.” 

Other articles deal with ‘‘ Ancient Egyptian Art,” 
and with ‘‘ Notes on Some National Portraits,” while 
the chief etching of the number is the frontispiece, by 
William Strang, of a group of “‘ Tinkers.” There is also 
an etching of an old Parisian street, and also of a por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, which, so far as personal 
beauty is concerned, makes one wonder what there 
could have been in her face and figure to fascinate so 
many royal gentlemen whose good taste in matters of 
beauty it would be scandalous to doubt. We should 
add that this is the August number of the ‘‘ Portfolio.” 
We erred last week in naming the July number of the 
“ Portfolio,” in Science and Art, a month ahead. 

The Magazine of Art. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 
The recent article in the ‘* Art Magazine” on the Van- 
derbilt houses here in New York City has a companion 
article in the present number on a famous London 
residence, Dorchester House, which is the property of 
a Mr. Halford, of whom the writer gives no further in- 
formation save to state that he is a man of wealth, 
leisure, and sufficient taste to erect so princely a 
palace as this. The illustrations give impressions of 
really palatial appointments and architecture, and all 
in a style of simple dignity and repose that contrasts 
strangely with what we were shown of the Vanderbilt 
interiors, which gave an impression of being over- 
crowded and too lavish in their magnificence. The 
biographical paper of the number deals with the artist 
Val Prinsep, A.R.A., painter and dramatist, who, 
like so many of the famous modern so-called English 
painters, is of foreign birth. The frontispiece of the 
number is a very beautiful wood engraving of one of 
Prinsep’s later works, ‘‘ At the Golden Gate.” There 
is also a portrait of the artist himself from a drawing 
by Legros. Other articles describe that picturesque 
region known as ‘‘ Craven and the Dales,” the elements 
of ‘‘ Exhibition Popularity,” the progress of ‘ Later 
Gothic Glass in Eogland,” ‘‘ A Painter’s Friendship,” 
‘* Current Art,” ‘‘ Raphael at Urbino,” and a sketch of 
‘Irish Lace-Making.”’ The number is a good one, and 
fully up tothe standard which this excellent publica- 
tion has set and maintained for itself. 


Popular Science Monthly. Without attempting to 
give in detail the list of articles which make the pres- 
ent number of the ‘‘Popular Science Monthly” a 
notably interesting volume, we will cite the paper on 
‘* Insanity, by One who has been Insane,” as decidedly 
the most interesting article on the list, and we quote 
below the author’s description of his first experience of 
an insane attack : 

‘‘ The firet that I remember of my attack was while I was 
riding in a railroad car. It seemed to me that the passen- 
gers in the forward part were getting up amateur theatricals. 
The fact that this did not surprise me, nor appear at all out 
of place, illustrates one curious feature of insanity, and that 
is, its close similarity, in many respects, to dreaming. 

‘*Tt is well known that the strange phantasmagoria attend- 
ant upon our dreams never strikes us at the time as at ail as- 
tonishing, illogical, or contradictory, because the critical 
faculty in sleep is partially or wholly dormant. And so 
also is itin insanity. And as a sound or touch will suggest 
or give direction to an ordinary dream, so everything that 
occurs within the sight or hearing of an insane man affects 
him in like manner. Also, he has no more control of his words 
and actions, when the insanity is complete, than a somnam- 
bulist. And, when a patient comes to himself, after having 


been insane, he feels as though he had been having a long 
and, sometimes, very unpleasant dream. 

‘* Some of my delusions were of a frightful character, and 
resembled a nightmare more than anything else; but more 
often they were by no means disagreeable. Of course it 
seemed strange to me afterward that I could have beer car- 
ried away by such absurdities. At one time I thought that 
the end of the world had come, and that the day of judgment 
was at hand. This was somewhat remarkable, because had 
not been for years a believer in the Scriptural prophecies 
relating to those two events. Nor had I any faith in the 
doctrine that there is a hell of fire; yet, in imagination, I 
visited that place of torment, and witnessed the tortures of 
the damned—without, however, getting scorched myself. 

‘* Some strange conceits that [ had come across in books 
occasionally suggested material for my mind to work on. I 
saw men whose souls I believed had been taken from their 
bodies, leaving behind the intelligent personal identity—an 
idea suggested by a character described in Bulwer’s ‘ Strange 
Story.’ Again, I thought that demons occasionally reani- 
mated human bodies after death; and this fancy I must have 
got from a dramatic work by Bishop Coxe, entitled ‘ Sani,’ 
in which the evil spirit sent to trouble that unfortunate 
monarch reanimated and took possession of the body of a 
priest whom Saul had slaipv. I mention these instances as 
serving to show the dream-like character of insanity. I was 
confined in an asylum, and during the first part of the time 
I thought [| was unjustly imprisoned, I knew not why, and 
that my friends were not far off, doing all they could to 
liberate me. I eould hear them, as I thought, talking to me 
from some place not far distant. 

** Many insane patients with whom I have conversed while 
they and I were convalescing have told me that they also had 
heard similar voices, and been deceived much in the same 
way. This is called ‘ false hearing.’ Since my recovery | 
have had several attacks of it, but not to such an extent as to 
create any delusion. Sometimes after a day’s hard work, or 
after reading or writing too long, I have heard voices that 
sounded as though they were out-doors, or in an adjoining 
room, or in the air. I have experimented with them for the 
purpose of finding out, if possible, how the brain is affected 
to produce them. They have led me to believe that there is 
@ great deal more of ‘ unconscious cerebration’ going on in 
& man’s brain than any one is aware of. While listening to 
these voices, and conscious all the while of the fact that they 
were purely imaginary, I have heard remarks that astonished 
me. What was this but the mind surprising itself by ita own 
communications? I have heard long conversations at such 
times, and when, for the sake of experiments, I have at the 
moment treated them as realities, I have received replies 
that staggered me for the time being, and almost led me to 
believe some intelligent being was talking tome. There can 
be no doubt that there have been many people who, without 
knowing it, have been victims of false hearing, and have 
honestly thought they were hearing voices of their disem- 
bodied friends, while in fact they were being deceived by aD 
unconscious mental action going on in a disordared brain.” 


The Art Amateur. It is not difficult to believe, judg- 
ing from the fresh and gossipy paragraphs in the 
‘* Note-Book,” that ‘‘ Montezuma” is back again in 
New York after his European summer, and that 
this attractive department of the ‘‘ Amateur” will be 
more than ever interesting from the fresh store of 
material which its editor has Jaid up during his sum- 
mer saunterings abroad. ‘‘ French Picture Counter- 
teilers” is a very interesting account of the scandalous 
methods in vogue among the great Parisian dealers, 
and gives one a distrust of all artists, pictures, and 
dealers. There is also a good account of the methods 
employed in sculpture, with illustrations of recent work 
by French masters. The various departments are full 
of entertaining and instructive miscellany, and spe- 
cially instructive is the ‘‘ Bric-A-Brac,” with an article 
on ‘‘ Rock Crystal,” with illustrations of some very 
beautiful vessels in that medium; there is an account 
of the ‘* Blenheim Collection of Enamels and of An- 
tique Ivory Carvings,” both of which it is worth one’s 
while to read. 


Harpers. Toe admirers of Doré will find as frontis- 
piece to ‘‘ Harper’s” for September a very beautiful 
engraving by Hoskin of ove of Doré’s designs for Poe’s 
‘*Raven.” The engraver has apparently felt his sub- 
ject with as keen sympathy as the designer felt the 
thought of the poet, and so, as a result of the three minds, 
we have a very striking design and a notably fine piece 
of engraving. ‘‘ Dalecarlia,” a district of Sweden, isa 
region very pleasantly describe dl by Frank Miller, who, 
with an artist’s weakness for ‘*‘ effects,” was drawn 
thither, so he tells us, by the rich orange-yellow aprons 
worn by the women of the country. He illustrates 
the article himself, with the aid of Mr. Thulstrup, and 
gives a series of characteristic and charming pict- 
ures. Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie writes of the Catskill 
Mountains, and gives much pleasant retrospect and in- 
formation regarding their idyllic ranges, her words re- 
ceiving aid and interest from Mr. Fenn’s delightful 
i'‘lustrations. The art feature of the number is E. 
son’s paper on ‘‘ Paul Potter and his famous picture, 
‘The Bull.’” Both the artist and his work are shown 
to us by illustrations, the portrait of Potter himself be- 
ing a careful piece of work, such as one likes to pre- 
serve. Montgomery Schuyler has a courageous and 
sweeping criticism of ‘“‘ Recent Building in New York,” 
sparing neither praise nor blame where he feels that 
either is deserved. The paper is very fully illustrated, 


and contains representations of many of the most 
prominent buildings that have recently been con- 
structed in thiscity. ‘‘ Haunts of ‘The Swamp Fox’” 
is Mr. P. D. Hay’s metaphysical title for a spirited and 
entertaining paper on Francis Marion and his Caroli- 
nian haunts. This, too, is illustrated—is there any- 
thing nowadays that is not ?—with good designs by 
Rogers, Snyder, and Graham. The plot of a ‘Castle 
in Spain” continues to be evoked, and there are various 
short stories, Rebecca Harding Davis’s ‘‘ Silhouette ”’ 
being one of the best that has appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s ” 
or any other magazine for a long time. The de- 
partments are full of interesting editorial miscellany, 
and our Spectator signifies approval of the ‘‘ Drawer’s” 
opinion of smoking by quoting his article for next 
week’s igsue. 
The Atlantic. ‘‘The Atlantic” has too much of the 
Boston s'ateliness of demeanor and repose of manner 
ever to be sprightly or animated, and the present num- 
ber helps one on to that conclusion. It is interesting. 
very, in certain fields, and generally has more or less 
that one feels the need of reading ; but its tone is some- 
times a little heavy, a fault which it is our disposition 
to find with it this hot and drowsy afternoon. Our 
mind satisfied as to the latest romantic episode of Mr. 
Crawford's captivating Nino, and of what is the latest 
turn of circumstance which Mr. Lathrop has given to 
Mrs. Gifford and Oliphant, it is only with a feeling of 
half interest we glance over the remaining table of con- 
tents, stopping long enough to make exceptions, per- 
haps, for the Autocrat’s latest poem, which embodies 
the ancestral stateliness of King’s Chapel, or to enjoy 
the Contributor’s Club, which is fuller and more inter- 
esting this month than it has been for along time. 
H. H.’s ‘‘Glints in Auld Reekie,” too, must needs be 
read, and its suitability as a companion paper to her 
‘*Burns Pilgrimage” in the current ‘‘ Century” noted ; 
but beyond this interest flags, although there is another 
of Mr. Henry James’s saunterings ‘‘ En Province,” and 
Edith M. Thomas will take with her those who choose 
to go on a very pleasant excursion along the shores of 
Lake Erie. If there were more woods and winds and 
water in ‘‘The Atlantie,” and less wisdom, the result 
would be more gracious in such weather as this. 


The Century. Although Mr. E. C. Stedman, the 
poet-banker, has been the object of much sympathy 
during the week past on account of his financial losses, 
there are those who will still esteem him rich so long 
as he retains possession of the original of the frontis- 
piece of ‘‘ The Century” for September. It is a por- 
trait of Robert Burns, taken from a daguerreotype in 
Mr. Stedman’s possession, which is a copy of a minia- 
ture which belonged to Burns’s sister. Mr. Johnson 
has engraved it with such delicacy and spirit that it 
needs only to be put in a little ebony frame and hung 
to the wall by a bow of blue ribbon for one to have a 
rare and lovely counterpart of the poet always at hand. 
The article accompanying the picture is by H. H., and 
is entitled ‘‘ A Burns Pilgrimage,” and is as charming 
and sympathetic a paper as she has ever written. 
Cape Cod, the vision of whose shores and breezes is 
coolness itself during this sweltering August weather, 
is the subject of a profusely illustrated article by F. 
Mitchell. Frederick Schwatka gives an interesting 
account of ‘‘ A Musk-Ox Hunt,” with some ambitious 
pictures to accompany it by George Inness, Jr., and 
J. C. Beard. The former are not successful as 
engravings. Mr. Beard’s work, on the contrary, is 
engraved in a very high degree of excellence. Other 
leading articles are Mr. William C. Conant’s ‘ Will 
New York be the Final World Metropolis ?”—a ques- 
tion which he answers decidedly in the affirmative. 
Edward Eggleston continues his interesting historical 
pspers, the present one being a chapter on ‘‘ Indian 
Wars in the Colonies.” ‘‘ Ornamental Forms in Na- 
ture” is the title of an article by Roger Riordan, who 
also illustrates his remarks with a series of chaotic 
pictures, which do nothing if they do not show how 
little definite ornamental form Mr. Riordan perceives 
in nature. Mr. Howells’s young woman grows more 
provokingly unreasonable than ever, and one is led to 
read on, in spite of her capriciousness, just to see what 
she will do next. The poetry, Open Letters, and Bric a- 
Brac of the number are up tothe usual ‘‘ Century ” grade 
of excellence, aad there are shorter stories and articles 
of considerable interest which we have not mentioned. 


Books and Authors. 


A GREAT LIFE.! 

No one can read this thrilling biography without an 
admiration for the man and a growth of interest in 
missionary work. Its preparation has doubtless been 
a labor of love for Mr. Judson, but it has also been a 
service of great value to the church of Christ. Though 
others have essayed to do this work, and have accom- 


'The Life of Adoniram Judson. By his Son, Edward Judson. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
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plished it successfully, yet this fresh narrative from 
the per of the loving son is not one book too many. It 
receives @ Warm, cordial welcome. Such lives are not 
so common that the wo:li can afford to lose one of 
them. While great Christian enterprises need to be 
undertaken and heroic consecration is called for the 
story of the labors and sufferings of Adoniram Judson 
cannot be dispensed with. No one can tell the mighty 
influences that have already gone forth from that life 
upon students in seminaries pondering the question of 
duty, upon young Christians looking forward to their 
life work, upon laborers about to enter perilous and 
untried fields. 

His explanation of his motive is grandly suggestive 
of his whole character. He said, ‘‘Some one asked 
me, not long ago, whether faith or love influenced me 
most in going to the heatben. I thought of it awhile, 
and at iength concluded tbat there was in me but 
little‘of either. But in thinking of what did influence me 
I remembered a time,out in the woods back of Andover 
Seminary, when I was almost disheartened. Every- 
thing looked dark. No one had gone out from this 
country. The way was not open. The field was far 
distant, and in an unhealthy climate. I knew not what 
to do. All at once that ‘last command’ seemed to 
come to my heart directly from heaven. I could doubt 
no longer, but determined on the spot to obey it at all 
hazards, for the sake of pleasing the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

The ocean holds his body, and every shore upon 
which its waves beat feels his influence. Almost the 
first missionary of whom many now in middle life 
heard was this brave, devoted man, toiling and suffer- 
ing in Burmah. And when the story of his life was 
completed, and the dark empire was moving through 
the twilight toward the brightness of Christianity, with 
many churches and hundreds of believers, while the 
noble worker had borne up against persecution and 
affliction, had given the Bible to the Burmese in their 
own tongue, and linked the gifted pen of Fanny For- 
ester to the mission enterprise and her labors to his 
own, many were ready to echo the words of Dr. 
Jessup, who declared that next to the Apostie Pai he 
desired to grasp the hand of Adoniram Judson en 
he should reach the eternal world. Boro in Malden, 
Mass., in 1788, he continued in this world till 1850. 

The story of his interest in missions is that of the 
organization of the American Board, and his change 
of view respecting baptism led to the foundation of 
‘*The Baptist Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
India and other Foreign Parts.” His patient labors, 
his terrible sufferings when imprisoned at Ava, his 
beroic endurance, his persistent studies, his family 
losses, his one visit to this land, his death and burial 
at sea, together with the success of his work, make a 
volume of unusual interest and excellence. It is an 
unanswerable argument for Caristianity. It is a 
Christian epic in prose. It is an inspiring force, and 
cannot fail to quicken the waning zeal of wearied 
workers and inflame the desires of those little inter- 
ested in the occupancy of the dark regions of heathen- 
ism. Every Sunday-school library should possess 
this volume, and every impatient teacher should read 
the record: ‘‘It was on June 27, 1819, about seven 
years and four months after Mr. Judson left America, 
and about six years after his arrival in Rangoon, that 
he was permitted to baptize the first Burman convert, 
~Moung Nau. The secret of that sublime faith which 
enabled him to endure without a misgiving 80 many 
long, weary years of sowing without the joy of seeing 
a single blade of grain may be learned from the fol- 
lowing lines which he wrote in pencil on the inner 
ys of a book which he was using in the compila- 
tion of the Burman dictionary : 


** In joy or sorrow, health or pain, 
Our course be onward atill ; 
We sow on Burmah’s barren p'ain, 
We reap on Zion's hill.” 


Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament: Acts of the 
Apostles. Bible Studeut's Library. Godet's Commentary on the 
New Testament: Epistle to the Romans. Bible Student’s Libra- 
ry. (New York: Fank & Wagnalls ) Wedonot quite under- 
stand the significance of the title of thesetwo volumes. Godet 
has written commentaries on Luke, John, and Romans, but we 
are not aware that he has published any intention of writing 
@ commentary on the entire New Testament; nor is it clear 
from avything, except the title on the back of the volume, 
that Funk & Wagnalls intend to publish the entire commen- 
tary of Meyer. These volumes, therefore, must be regarded 
in the light of monographs. We have often had occasion to 
say that Meyer is by far the most independent, scholarly, and 
trustworthy critical commentator on the New Testament. 
He has his limitations ; he is almost purely critical, and can 
be understood only by one who has a fair knowledge of 
Greek. The American editor, Dr. Ormiston, has wisely con- 
fined himself in his notes to supplementigg the work of 
Meyer by annotations which are almost wholly historical, 
practical, and spiritual, Godet, in our judgment, has been 
vastly more successful in his treatment of Luke and John 
than in his treatment of Paul. In the former commentaries he 
gave free play to his own spiritual insight. In this volume he 
has turdened himself by scholastic scholarship, and followed 
in the lines marked out for him by others. Where he has al- 


lowed himself some unusual liberty of interpretation, as in his 
commentary on chapter ii., 7, where he maintains as Pauline 
doctrine that the Gospel will be proclaimed before the judg- 
ment to every human soul, either in this life or in the next, 
his break with the echolastic method and spirit is criticised 
by Dr. Chambers, the American editor. He also objects to 
Godet’s ‘‘ truncated election,” his ‘‘ bald and useless fore- 
ordination.” In short, it appears to us that on nearly all 
those points in respect to which Godet exhibits originality of 
treatment he would be set aside by the American editor in 
favor of a return to more old-fashioned methods of interpre- 
tation. On the whole, we cannot but regret that Funk & 
Wagnalls have not given Meyer on Romans as well as on 
Acts. 

Paul Dreifuss ; His Holiday Abroad. By John W. Allen, 
Jr. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) An elderly gentleman who 
has often been in Europe takes another vacation, meets his 
daughter in Paris, recounts the incidents, and gives his re- 
flections by the way. Books of travel are a wegriness to the 
flesh and mind, but this 1s an exception. If the army of tour- 
ists returnivg from summer wanderings will try themselves 
by this book, compare their observings and reflections with 
those of this discerning Paul, they will be amazed to find 
that they have seen but little, since sight-seeing requires 
more than a sharp pair of eyes. The serious thoughts upon 
tbe condition of France in the last seven chapters will inter- 
est the student who cares little for travel, while the bright 
and spicy narrative which declares what the old man saw— 
things ordinarily passed by, but of which the untraveled de- 
sire to know—will partly suffice for a summer at home. 
His vigorous comments are attractive. Of England he 
writes: ‘* This low-lying island is the floating workshop of 
mankind, into which come al) the raw materials of the world, 
like s0 much focd, to be assimilated. It is the true devil-fish 
of the seas, with its innumerable sinuous, sucking, grasping, 
and retractile arms afloat, searching all waters for their 
prey.”” Of newspapers he remarks: ‘‘ We are losing the 
art of writing, we are ruining our beautiful language (to say 
nothing of mental and moral demoralization), through these 
monstreus and hideous daily and hourly evacuations of 
wickedness upon all the breakfast and supper tables of the 
United States. Far better the despised little newspapers of 
France or the prosy little black-letter sheets of Germany.” 
Of reading French he says: ‘‘ When I translate aloud, my 
ears stand guardian over my understanding, and stop me 
dead short at every sentence which I do not entirely com- 
prehend.” Looking ata Madonna, he thinks ‘‘ of the good 
times coming when the statue will descend once more from 
a, with the noble boy in her arms, and walk, and 
sit, and trude, and work in every household in every land ; 
beneficent, energetic, wise; the loving adviser of her hue- 
band and the guardian spirit of his sons.” This book will 
not be thrown aside with a careless reading. 

A Manual of Bible History in Connection with the General 
History of the World. By the Rev. William G. Blaikie 
D.D., LL.D. (London: T. Nelson & Sons.) This is a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a very useful book. IJts method 
is to follow the course of the sacred story; classifying the 
leading events, noticing the chief countries, towns, and 
scenes in their historical place; bringing into view the par- 
allel history of-the world’s great nations: iilustrating the 
Biblical narrative with the light of modern research and 
travel, and with the records on the monuments. It shows the 
gradual unfolding of the divine revelation, the growth of 
spiritual life, and the state of society in the successive 
periods. Also, it supplies the historic link between the close 
of the Old Testament and the opening of the New. The 
style is clear, the narrative flowing, the descriptions are vivid. 
There is no rhetorical attempt. The endeavor is to bring 
into small compass and manageable array all that is of prime 
importance in the sacred history from The creation to the 
close of the apostolic period. Social customs, agriculture, 
handicraft, political development, and other cognate matters 
are treated in due proportion. The emall volume is surpris- 
ingly large in ita contents. The arrangement is admirably 
serviceable to the reader, or for reference—the latter use 
being aided by a full index. It is a book thoroughly to be 
commended for wide popular use, bringing within common 
reach the treasures gained by recent investigation. Con- 
veying genuine Biblical information, it deserves and will r 
ceive welcome as an enrichment of the church io a depart- 
ment where there is great need. 

Deep Breathing. By Sophia Marquise A. Ciccolina. Trans- 
lated from the German by Edgar 8. Werner. (New York: 
M. L. Holbrook & Co.) The book is earnestly and enthusi- 
astically written, is based on sound physiological principles, 
and, if properly pondered and followed, would doubtless re- 
sult in larger lung capacity, richer vocal utterance, and 
firmer health. Public speakers and singers need this vol- 
ume. Mothers also would benefit their children by heeding 
its contents. ‘‘I am convinced,” said Washington Irving, 
‘‘ that he who devotes two hours each day to vigorous exer- 
cises out-of-doors in the pure air, breathing in deep, copious 
draughts of it with every breath, will eventually gain those 
two hours, and a couple more into the Largain.” 

The Life and Letters of James Osgood Andrew. By the 
Rev. George G. Smith, A.M. (Nashville: Southern Methodist 
Publishing House.) The subject of this biography was the 
honored Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the story of his long, faithful, and, at times, stormy life. 
his courage and strength, is carefully told, and ought to 
furnish stimulus to every reader to greater activity in the 
Master’s service. His endurance of trial and his humility 
of mind are worthy of special note and remembrance. 

Heavenly Recognitions. By the Kev. William Aikman, 
D.D. (New York: American Tract Society.) A good book 
to put inthe hands of those who are in sorrow. Its com- 
forting truths, wisely presented withia the limit of Biblical 


' teaching, are full of cheer, and will brighten the clouds that 


hang heavy over many hearts, 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Harrer & BROTHERS commence this week the publi- 


cation of a duodecimo edition of their Franklin Square 


Library. The first volume of the new eeries is George 
Eliot’s well-known story, ‘‘ Silas Marner, the Weaver of 
Raveloe.”’ 

—IN A RECENT NUMBER of the /enver ‘‘ Tribune” a poem 
was published over the name of Madame Modjeska, the 
Polish actress. [o the ‘‘ Critic” of Angust 25 the Lounger 
prints a letter from Madame Modjeska in which she denies 
the authorship of the poem. In the same number Mr. J. H. 
Morse takes issue with Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on 
the vexed question of Greek in American Colleges. 

—A NEW REVISED EDITION, in attractive duodecimo yol- 
umes, of ‘‘ Ik Marvel's” (Mr. Donald G. Mitchell's) charming 
books is announced by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. They 
promise also several new volumes, consisting of papers 
hitherto unpublished, and of studies in English literature 
and history, which we shall find a delightful supplement to 
the already well-loved ‘* Reveries” and ‘‘ Dream Life.” The 
first volumes will appear early in September. 

—‘* HARPER'S WEEKLY ”’ recentiy published several chap- 
ters under the head of ‘‘ What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other,” by Professor W.G. Sumner. These chapters have 
now been published in book form, under the same title, by 
Harper & Brothers, and constitute a volume which gives full 
discussion of certain economic qnestions of living interest 
touching upon the duties of the State to classes or individuals 
embraced in it, the duty of the rich to the poor, and that of 
the individual to the individual. 

—TuHeE ‘‘ WHeEeLMAN”’ for September opens with an article 
on what one may see during ‘* A Day in Andover.” Accord- 
ing to the writer, one’s time can be well filled; and, to judge 
from the accempanying illustrations, he is not far from being 
right. Weare glad to recognize on one of the sketches Mr. 
F. G. Atwood’s signature. It recalls pleasant reminiscences 
of ‘‘The Lampoon” and other Harvard publications. 
Several graceful little poems, three or four stories, and ac- 
counts of various wheeling experiences, together with the 
usual Wheel News department, make up the remainder of the 
magazine, which will be of interest alike to the bicycled and 
unbieycled. 

—THE Rev. WILLIAM M. BAKER, who was the author of 
‘several notable books, died at South Boston, August 20, at 
the age of fifty-eight. An exchange says of him: ‘‘ Mr. Baker 
was & Presbyterian clergyman, a graduate of Princeton, and 
for years and during a part of the war settled in the South. 
From his acquaintance with that phase of civilization grew 
his first and most remarkable novels, ‘The New Timothy’ 
and ‘ Mose Evans.’ -‘ Inside; a Chronicle of Secession,’ and 
‘The Virginians in Texas,’ were nothing like so good. Mr. 
Baker’s laet novel was ‘ His Majesty, Myself;’ this is a very 
notable analysis of a popular preacher, and gained an addi- 
tional interest from the general tendency to identify the cen- 
tral figure with W. H. H. Murray, whom it certainly re- 
sembles in many respects.” 

—SCRIBNER’S Sons announce ‘‘ The Recollections of a 
Naval Officer,” by Captain William H. Pa’ ker, of whom and 
his book they furnish some interesting data. Captain Parker 
writes from & varied and full experience. In 1841 he entered 


the United States Navy. At the outbreak of the war he re- — 


signed his commission and entered the Confederate naval 
service. In these recollections he tells cf the operations in 
the Gulf of Mexico during the Mexican War, in which he 
participated, and gives some interesting incidents and facts 
not generally known. Writing of the Ciyil War, later, he 
describes the battle of Elizabeth City, the battle of Hampton 
Roads, the ‘‘ Merrimac” and ‘‘ Monitor ” fight, the attack by 
Dupont on Fort Samter, and other memorable engagements 
in which he was present. 

—AMONG THE NEW BOOKS for young people announced by 
Charles Scribner's Sons for publication in the autumn are: 
‘‘Godfrey Morgan: A Californian Mystery,” a story by 
Jules Verne, and a veritable new ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;” 
‘* Among the Lakes,” by W. O. Stoddard; a new edition of 
Mr. Stoddard’s manly books for boys, complete in four vol- 
umes; and ‘‘ The Story of Roland,” with illustrations by R. 
B. Birch—a simple and spirited rendering of the old Song of 
Roland, made by Mr. James Baldwin, the author of the ex- 

lient ‘‘ Story of Siegfried,” published a year ago. The 
popularity of these books of Mr. Baldwin's, and of the great 
ta’es of King Arthur and thé Knights of the Round Table, 
Froissart’s Chronicles, and the Percy Ballads of War, Ad- 
venture, and Love, as they are told in the late Sidney 
Lanier’s charming volumes, marks a new era in juvenile lit- 
erature, The ennobling influence exerted over the minds of 
children by these fine oid English classics it is hardly possible 
to overestimate. 

—UNDER THE TITLB, ‘‘ English Verse,” Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons announce a work the preparation of which 
has now for some years busied Messrs. W. J. Linton and R. 
H. Stoddard. It is proposed by the editors and publishers to 
make the volume more comprehensive in its scope and more 
accurate in its text than any similar work hitherto put forth. 
The whole of the past year Mr. Linton has devoted to a 
minute study and verification of the texts in the British 
Museum, and the notes appended to many well-known 
verses give surprising evidence of the garbled and abridged 
texts which have become current even in the most popular 
collections. Mr. R. H. Stoddard will write an introductory 
essay upon the period of English poetry covered by each 
division of the collection. It will consist of a series of five 
volumes, arranged as follows: I. Chaucer to Burns. II. 


Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. III. Ballads and Ro- 
mances. IV. Dramatic Selections. V. Translations. This 
division is simpie, and makes no arbitrary classification under 
fanciful subject-headings, but merely separates the distinct 
classes, and in each volume the poets are given in chronolog- 
ical order. At the end of each volume brief biographical 
and bibliographical notes are printed, and in the hauds of 
such authorities as Mr. Linton and Mr. Stoddard these notes 
will doubtless be found of exceptions! value and 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


I note in the papers reports of the farewell sermon 
of the Rev. J. O Fiske, D.D., pastor of the Winter 
Street Church, Bath, Maine. II] health has compelled 
this able and beloved man to lay off the harness which 
he put on forty years ago, then fresh from the Bangor 
Seminary. Dr. Fiske has from the first been in the 
confidence and affections of the churches and of his 
brethren. Thoroughly evangelical, courageous, sym- 
pathetic, earnest, faithful, and sincere, he has done a 
noble work in Maine. Constitutionally conservative, 
he yet has a breadth of charity and Christian sweet- 
ness which remove him a long way from the company 
of narrow and dogmatic illiberalists. During the anti- 
slavery struggle he was by conviction an ardent col- 
onizationist, and at one time stood nearly alone among 
his brethren on this question, yet so amiable in his 
bearing that he always commanded their respect and 
esteem. I shall never forget the scene at the State 
Conference in Biddeford during the war, when an 
emancipation resolution, if I remember correctly, was 
offered aud advocated by the ablest men in the de- 
nomination ; Dr. W. T. Dwight, who had no peer in 
the Conference as a platform speaker when he was 
aroused, making an eloquent and powerful argument 
and patriotic appeal, and Dr. Fiske manfully and with- 
out the slightest flush of passion speaking on the other 
side. His was the only speech against the resolution, 
and out of all harmony with the sentiment of the 
body; and when the vote was taken he stood all 
alone on the platform, and, in tones that carried c)n- 
viction of his profound sincerity, said, ‘‘ No.” It was 
a scene for a painter. In spirit, and temper, and fidel- 
ity, and sincerity, and sweetness of Christian charac- 
ter Dr. Fiske is a noble example for us all, conserva- 
tive and progressive, to imitate. 

The séd catastrophe at Wells Beach, sweeping 
into the jaws of the hungry, roaring sea four young 
people of both sexes, among whom was Greenough 
Thayer, fon of Prof. J. Henry Thayer, recently of 
Andover, now of Cambridge, has touched sensitive 
cords in this vicinity, especially in Cambridge. Mr. 
Thayer was a junior in Harvard College, highly re- 
spected in the institution and in Dr. McKenzie’s church, 
where he worshiped. 

A few hours at the New England Assembly, South 
Framingham, left pleasant impressions of its interest 
and usefulness. It is the Chautauqua of New Eng- 
land, in charge of Dr. Vincent, and the programme is 
modeled after that of Chautauqua. A paper, ‘‘The 
New England Assembly Daily,” is issued, edited by 
the Rev. E. Frank Howe. It seems to me that the 
mere faet of a large number of people meeting daily 
for some ten days to attend to music, lectures, reading, 
and popular instructions of various sorts, is of itself 
a hopeful sign of the times. In the restless, aimless, 
and often dissipating, and, if not dissipating, enervat- 
ing, torrents of summer vacations, here is an eddy 
where people with some purpose in life turn aside to 
rest a little from care and weariness, and at the same 
time seek to quicken and broaden their intellectual and 
spiritual natures. Of course the instruction is general 
rather than critical, although the critical is not omitted. 
It is an attempt to realize in part what the editor of The 
Christian Union at Chautauqua felicitously called the 
democracy of Christian learning. I was also impressed 
by the announcement that the morning prayer-meeting, 
at half-past six, crowds the large tent. There must be 
a goodly number of the David type of worshipers in 
the Assembly: ‘‘ Awake psaliery and harp; I myself 
will awake early.” Certainly the reading circles scat- 
tered broadcast over the land attest to the usefulness 
of the Chautauqua enterprise. I meta friend who is 
located in a village in northeastern Maine, and who 
has a circle of forty, which he finds not only is doing 
much good reading, but is getting good insight into 
some of the moot questions of the day. He also finds 
that, indirectly, by his affiliations in tke circle, he 
reaches inquiring minds which he could not approach 
from his view-point as a minister. As the editor of 
The Christian Union is not supposed to read what I 
say of him in my letters, I may speak of his address 
on ** Modern Scepticism, and How to Meet It,” Thursday 
afternoon. Dr. Abbott was unexpectedly summoned 
by telegraph to come on and fill a gap in the pro- 
gramme occasioned by the failure of John B. Gough to 
appear. He spoke without notes an hour and a half, 
and held the closest attention throughout. Oae good 
deacon said to me, ‘‘It was the greatest spiritual uplift 
I ever had.” Another, a gentlemen of culture, 
remarked that the clear elucidation of the basic idea of 
the gospel as a spiritual perception reminded him of 
his old Professor at Bowdoin (Smytb), who would 
cover the board with a complex and intricate problem, 
and then, by a process of elimination, reduce it to a 
simple equation. My stay being short, 2 cannot speak 
specifically of other parts in the programme, which it 
occurs to me is toecrowded. Some elimination, not so 
much cramming, and more time to converse, think, 
digest, and play, would give more clearnesa and per- 


manency to the impressions. With no special pro- 
clivities to such gatherings, indeed with repulsions from 
some things which seem concomitant in them, on the 
whole, I say, Amen, and give the Assembly good cheer 
and all hail. 

Boston is on the eve of expectations. With the 
Foreign Exposition soon to open, which promises to be 
a grand affair; with the Mechanics’ Fair in full tide of 
preparation, and the fulminations ef an exciting po- 
litical canvass already sending out its low mutterings, 
we anticipate stirring scenes this autumn. But the 
Chicago editor of ‘‘ The Congregationalist” has quite 
thrown us into a state of alarm. By a figure which 
throws Milton into the shade, he has left a ‘‘ portent” 
hanging over the city which no modern Daniel can 
interpret. Writing from the summit of the Montauk 
Block in Chicago, he exclaims, ‘‘ Where are we? 


Which story is this? Oh, this is only the tenth! But] 


if our noble friend Joseph Cook were but standing on 
the dome of Boston’s historic capitol, and we should 
both rise a little on tip-toe, no doubt we should nearly 
see each other; his massive brow, wide visage, and 
tawny locks rising portentous up against the morn- 
ing sky, just atrifle to one side of Andover Hill”! This 
quite takes our breath away. The ‘‘portentous”’ 
Joseph standing on the gilded dome with his ‘‘ visage”’ 
rising against the morning sky! Statues of Webster 
and Mann, hide your diminished heads! This figure 
op the dome rises hard up to the angel of the Apoca- 
lypse standing in the sun. And what does it ‘‘ por- 
tend”? Of what is it an ill omen? Is the seventh 
angel about to pour out his vial on the air? ‘‘Justa 
trifle to one side of Andover Hill”! Does this ‘ por- 
tend ” terrible visitation upon the heretical Professors? 
And this ‘‘portentous” figure is ‘‘our noble friend” 
of the Westera editor! In what state of anxiety our 
Chicago friends are I know not, but here in Boston we 
fee! that it is time to take account of stock. 


—The Rev. L. O. Brastow, D.D., of Burlington, Vt., 
declines his unanimous and very urgent call from the 
Congregational church in Wyandotte, Kansas. Mr. 
Brastow was called before the people had heard him. 
Recently he preached two Sundays for them, and by 
subscription they found they could easily pay him 
twice the salary they have ever paid before. He re- 
gards the field as a promising one, but considerations 
of climate and the earnest entreaties of his friends 
decide the question in favor of his remaining in New 
England. Churches who want to hear one of our 
brightest and strongest preachers will do well to secure 
his services for a Sabbath or two. 

—Andover will have a fair number of students, no‘- 
withstanding the ordeal through which the Seminary 
has passed, and the influence of certain people who 
have not rested night nor day to turn young men in 
other directions. 

—Dr. L. O. Brastow preached on Sunday at Mal- 
den; the Rev. N. G. Webber, of Troy, at the Prospect 
Street Church, Cambridgeport; the Rev. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, of Chicago, at the Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown ; the Rev.,Edwin Johnson, of New York, 
at the Old South, in Boston; Dr. Samuel 8. Mitchel, 
of Buffalo, at the Walnut Avenue, Boston. 

—The sale of. tickets to Henschel’s symphony con- 
certs is announced to begin Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 17, when the choice of seats will be offered at 
auction. The season will consist of twenty-four con- 
certs, and the price of tickets, according to the di- 
vision of the house, will be $6 and $12 respectively. 
The sale at auction will be for the premium to be paid 
above these sums. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


The persistency and zeal of our Methodist friends 
are truly remarkable. Not content with a Lake 
Bluff Assembly which furnishes intellectual and moral 
food three times a day, and sometimes more, to all 
comers, for three months in the year, they are now 
carrying on an old-fashioned camp-meeting at Des- 
plaines, a little village about a dozen miles from the 
city. Here they have met for many years to pray for 
the restoration of backsliders and the conversion of 
sinners, and to listen to sermons from their most elo- 
quent and earnest ministers. This year the meetings 
are large and enthusiastic. The delightful weather is 
in their favor. Dr. Lowrey, of Brooklyn, the holiness 
preacher, is even more prominent here than he has 


been at Lake Bluff. If we may trust reports, the 


trend of the exercises is toward the doctrine of 
immediate and complete sanctification. But by sanc- 
tification not much more seems intended than is in- 
volved in the Calvinistic doctrine of assurance ; and it 
is not pretended that the sanctification is permanent. 
Even among those to whom this blessing has recently 
come some have felt themselves hurt at their treat- 
ment in the experience meetings, and have expressed 
themselves with no little spirit in consequence. One 


man, rather remarkable for pugnacious tendencies, has 


| 


now been sanctified three times, and will doubtless, 
in a few weeks or days, furnish a brilliant example of 
the truth of the doctrine of falling from grace. It 
should be remembered, however, that the Methodists 
at Desplaines do not all agree with Dr. Lowrey in his 
holiness doctrines, and that many of them deprecate 
the prominence given to them in his preaching. 
Whether such meeti:rgs promote morality and a spirit- 
ual life is with many an open question. They cer- 
tainly are popular, and we may hope that their in flu- 
ence will prove to be good. Hitherto Sunday trains 
have been run in the interest of this camp-meeting, 
but this year public sentiment, the criticism of other 
denominations, and the stand taker by many of the 
best men in the Methodist churches of the city, have 
caused their withdrawal. The camp-grounds have 
therefore been unusally quiet on Sunday, and the pur- 
poses for which the meetings are held has been made 
more than usually prominent. The meetings will close 
next Friday night. 

It is now settled that Mr. Moody will be in Chicago 
from the 16th to the 20th of September. From here 
he will go to Great Britain for another year’s labor, 
giving most of his time to London. Asa preparation 
for the Christian Convention, the managers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association have engaged Major Whittle 
to take charge of the Sunday evening meetings at Far- 
well Hall, and to aid in the noon meetings. The out- 
look for Christian work the coming Fall and winter is 
hopeful. The summer meetings have been large for the 
season, and few Sunday-schools have been given up. 
Reports on the last Monday noon meeting at Farwell 
Hall, of religious interests in and about the city, were 
extremely interesting. Colonel Clarke, of the Pacific 
Garden Missions, said that in six evenings they had 
had forty-eight inquirers, with half the number con- 
verted, and that the attendance had not been seriously 
diminished by the warm weather. Earnest Christian 
men, having returned from a vacation in the lumber 
district of Michigan, give encouraging accounts of 
meetings held in camp3 where the gospel is rarely 
preached. Some brought cheering words from the 

door meeting of the previous evening, and all 
spoke hopefully and confidently of blessings soon to 
be realized. Dr. Goodwin, with recovered health, 
will be in his pulpit the first Sunday in September. 
The Rev. William Cuthbertson, of London, pastor- 
elect of the Leavitt Street Church, will begin his work 
the same day. The Rev. C. Frank Gates, with his 
wife, will sail early in September for his field in Tur. 
key. The prospects for our theological seminaries, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, are 
good. Even the University of Chicago, long oppressed 
with debt, is looking up, and will open its Fall term 
with an increased number of students. 

Everybody is interested in the report of the Lard 
Investigating Committee appointed some weeks ago 
by the Board of Trade to consider charges affecting 
the integrity of certain prominent dealers in lard. 
The report is a virtual condemnation of the men 
against whom the charges were brought. It ‘is 
very carefully worded. It admits that it eannot be 
proved that the particular tierces of lard offered for 
sale, and said to be adulterated, were adulterated, but 
it adds that the machinery of the great lard manufact- 
urers is made just as it would be made were lard 
adulterated, and the committee is warranted in recom- 
mending the Board of Trade to proceed against these 
men unless they change their machinery. The men 
accused defend themselves on the ground that adulter- 
ation is universal. None of the refined iard sold at our 
groceries is pure. 

We have just been favored with a visit from some 
of the notables connected with the management of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. They are on their way to 
the Rocky Mountains of the Northwest Territory, and 
the party contains, as the ‘‘Tribune” puts it, ‘‘ two 
Serene Highnesses, an Earl, two unclassified Lords, and 
a full delegation of prominent Canadians.” An inter- 
view with Lord Elphinstone, who is one of the party, 
revealed censiderable dissatisfaction with Mr. Glad- 
stone and with the policy of the Government in its 
treatment of Ireland and India. All hearts here have 
been saddened by the calamities at Rochester, Minn. 
Truly this seems to be a tornado year in the West. 
Through the suffering which has come upon us we 
are brought into sympathy with those who suffered 
from the earthquake at Ischia, and with those who are 
still suffering from the pestilence in Ezypt. 

CuicaGo, August 25, 1883. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAIN ASSEMBLY GROUNDS. 


A correspondent thus graphically describes a visit to the 
new Catskill Mountain Assembly Grounds: ‘ The ‘ Cats- 
kill Mountain: Assembly Grounds,’ so widely and flamingly 
advertised, were stated to be at Hunter, but in vain we 
looked for tents, shingle cottages, or the great ‘ hotel’ which 
is—so the advertisements say—to accommodate three hun- 
dred guests. Nothing appeared but a row of dusty mount- 
ain wagons, covered and uncovered, and into these the 


camp-meeting people and our hand-dluggage were piled. No 
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inducements could make the drivers tell us the distance we 
were to drive; it seemed five miles, but was in reality about 
a wile and a quarter, straight up the mountain side opposite 
to thetown. Surely Jordan never was so hard a road to 
travel as that trail of locse stones, soft earth, and projecting 
rocks! The horses reared and plunged ; return vehicles were 
lifted into the bushes while the long trains of wagons 
passed by, and the timid passengers added to the confusion 
in most approved fashion. But at last we reached the top» 
and the next day the ‘new road,’ # splendid specimen of 
mountain engineering, which cost the Association $35,000, 
was finished. We found ourselves now on @ level or only 
slightly sloping cleared plateau of one hundred and 8: xty 
acres, surrounded on all sides but that by which we entered 
it by @ mountain wall which rose in the center fully two 
thousand feet above the semicircle of white tents artistically 
disposed at its foot. There were thirty or forty of these, 
with a ‘ tabernacle’ calculated to seat five or six thousand in 
the center, and a rough ‘ boarding-tent’ with an open kitchen 
at one end. This, with a spripg whose water is on the 
hottest day only two degrees above freezing, constitute the 


‘encampment,’ in which there was not at any time during our 


stay a resident population of more than one hundred. The 
services, however, were very well attended, especially in the 
afternoons and on Sunday. Allthe ‘country-side’ farmers of 
the valleys, and the dwellers among the ‘ munitions of the 
rocks,’ harnessed up their teams and came to hear the 
preaching, and large detachments of the city boarders 
grasped their alpenstocks and came toiling up the long hills, 
being certainly rewarded by some of the best sermous ever 
delivered at a camp-meeting. The Rev. Dr. Reed, Secretary 
of the M. E. Missionary Board, preached the sermon at the 
dedicatory services on Wednesday morning, when from 
thirty to forty ministers were present, and was followed in 
the afternoon by Dr. J. M. King, of the Highteenth Street 
Methodist Chureh, New York City. Among the other speak- 
ers of note whom we heard were George Hall, Secretary of 
the New York Young Men's Christian Association; Dr. J. 
M. Terry, Dr. Palmer, of Park Avenue, New York; Dr. 
Wilson, of Poughkeepsie, and the Rev. Mr. White, of the 


New York Conference. Our campipg-out experience was 


quite refreshing, and we learned practically with how few 
of the appliances of eivilized life civilized man can exist. 
We learned, too, many a lesson of the Lord standing about 
his people even ‘ as the mountains stand round about Jeru- 
salem,’ of the safety of those taking refuge in the fastnesses 
of the hills or hidden in the cl<fts of the rock, and in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment would fain have set up permanent 
tabernacles and remained there forever.” The _attend- 
ance was not quite what had been expected; but, not- 
withetarding this fact, there were several~ interesting 
meetings, and several converts were made. By another sea- 
eon both tie Aesociation and their grounds will be in better 
working order, and greater results may be expected. Amoug 
the ministers who have preached upon the grounds are the 
Rev. Messrs. F. L. Wilson, De Loes Lul!, Tarrytown ;. Dr. 
Terry, of New York; Dr. Longacre, Philadelphia ; the Rev. 
Anna Oliver, Brooklyn ; Dr. Osborn, Kingston ; O. Merchant, 
Andee; J. H. Lane, Kerhonkson; Dr. King, New York; W. 
Green, Prattsville; Dr. Corey, A. J. Palmer, New York; E. 
Quick, Roxbury; George Clark, Mount Kisco; Chaplain 
Steel, Randall's Island ; Dr. Felton, Baltimore; A. H. Haynes, 
Cairo; W. Winans, Malden; P. R. Hamhaurst, Yonkers; Dr. 


Reddy, Syracuse; H. C. Earle, Newburg. The choir was in 


charge of the Misses Gussie and Minnie Goodale, of Colden- 
horn, Orange County. 


A CHANCE FOR A Goop INVESTMENT. — Tidings just 
received from Hadjin, one of the most flourishing stations of 
the Central Turkey Missions of the American Board, report 
the almost utter destruction of the city by fire, beginning 
early July 14. Embraced in this awful calamity, which 
wiped out fifteen hundred houses, three hundred shops, and 
left homeless not less than six thousand persons, were the 
new Protestant church and school buildings, recently put up 
at a cost of great self-denial. But just now Hadjin was 
visited by a gracious outpouring of the Spirit, and we heard 
of chapels crowded, and eight hundred at a prayer-meeting. 
Five days after this terrible fate, Mrs. Coffing writes from 
the heart of sore distress: ‘‘ Brethren, if your people have 
any hearts (and we know they have), and you have any 
power to move them, send us help at once, that we may give 
bread to the starving, and again, as soon as may be, build 
houses, or remove families to other towns.” Of the First 
Protestaat Congregation but sixteen families have houses 


left, and these not of the better class. Thousands of bushels 


of wheat perished in the flames, and multitudes saved but 
themselves, others their clothes and bedding only. This 
appeal goes abroad to the benevolent; and let it not be in 
vain. To L. 8. Ward, Treasurer, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
or to H. C. Haydn, 39 Bible House, this city, relief funds 
may be sent. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

—The New England Congregational Church of Saratoga 
Springs was dedicated Sunday, August 19, Joseph Cook 
preaching the sermon. The Rev. T. W. Jores, pastor of this 
church, has done a good work under great difficulties, in 
bringing the church out of its past embarrarsments and 
securing for it the respect of the community, with a position 
that promises great usefulness in the future. - 

—The personal column of the New York ‘“ Tribune,” 
August 22, asserts that in a published card Mr. D. L. 
Moody denies the story that he and Mr. Sankey are no 
longer able to work in harmony, and declares that if their 
lives are spared they will continue together in the labor 
they both love and enjoy. The recently revamped tale 


about Mr. Sankey’s using his position as evangelist in the 
interest of a reed-organ company is also brand«d as false, 
Mr. Moody declaring positively that during the ten years of 


their association Mr. Sankey has not acted as an agent for 


any Organ company, nor has he scid any organs on commis- 
sion. 

—At the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Camp-Meeting last week, 
sermons were preached by the Rev. J. 8. Inskip, an evan- 
gelist; Dr. H. Henderson, of Jersey City, and the Rev. 
William McKenstree Darwood, of the Bedford Street Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, New York. 

—'‘* The Best Method of Preaching to the People "’ was the 
subject discussed at the ministers’ meeting at Saratoga last 
week. The discussion, which was listened to by a large 
number, was engiged in by the Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Spear, 
of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. Herrick Jobnson, of Chicago; 
the Rev. Dr. Mutchmore, of the ‘‘ Presbyterian,” of Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. Dr. D. G. Corey, of Utica; the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cugler, of Brooklyn ; the Kev. Dr. Price, Pre:- 
ident of the Salisbury College «f North Carolina; the Rev. 
Mr. Brooks, of Washington, and others. Discussion on the 
same subject will be continued at the next weekly gathering. 

—The Episcopalians of Sag Harbor have 5.500 for the 
building of a new church. 

—The historic old church sf Sleepy Hollow is open for 
service on Sunday afternoons, and visitors from all parts of 
the country attend. The Rev. Dr. D. R Fraser was to have 
preached August 26, and the pulpit op succeeding Sundays 
will be occupied by Prof. John De Witt and T. 8. Doolittle. 
The hour of service is at four o'clock. 

—The annual camp meeting of the Newark Conference, 
neld at Mount Tabor, N. J. in the vicinity of Morristown, 
closed on Monday, August 20. The audiences were large, and 
the number of conversions is reported at from eighty to one 
hundred. The meeting was under the charge of the Rev. 
J.H Koowles and the Rev. D. R Lowrie. The grounds at 
Tabor are rapidly improving, and the number of new cottages 
this season is greater than for several seasons past. 

—The General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will hold its annual meeting at 805 Broad- 
way during the first two weeks of November. The committee 
is composed of the Bishops of the Church, of the representa- 
tives of the twelve General Conference districts, of a select 
number of clergymen and laymen in the vicinity of New York 
and of the Corresponding Secretaries of the Society. All im- 
portant matters relating to the missionary movements of 
Methodism are determined by this body ; as, the amount of 
money to be raised by each annual conference, the distribu- 
tion of funds to the several foreign and domestic fields, the 
enlargement of old and the establishment of new missicn 
stations. It ie the Missionary Senate of Methodism, and to 
its deliberations the whole church looks forward with eager 
interest. Itis the purpose of the Rev. A. Craig, Presiding 
Eider of the Jersey City district, to take advantave of this 
meeting of the General Missionary Committee in November, 
by having a grand miesionary movement in the Methodist 
churches of Jersey City. The puipits of that city will be 
filled on the second Sunday of November, morning and even- 
ing, by the Bishops and other prominent ministers of the 
denomination ; their sermons will be on missionary topics,and 
in each church the annual missionary collection will be taken. 
It is expected to be a red-letter day in the history of missions 
in New Jersey Methodism. 


> THE WEST. 


—A second experience in being lost at night on the 
prairies of the Red River of the North is reported to Bethany 
Surday-:chool, in New York, by a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union. This time it was after walking 
for miles, preaching twice, and organizing a Sunday-school. 
After wandering, weary and worn, he was finally delivered, 
after earnest prayer. Que of his schools was organized, and 
a first gospel meeting held in a hamlet in Northwestern Min- 
nesota, in a new school-house, where it had been arranged to 
celebrate ite opening by a dance. 

—The Sunday law in St. Louis has been eontinnonsly 
violated during the past two weeks, with the effect of in- 
creasing the confidence of the saloon and small shop-keepers. 
Dispatches say that Goveruor Crittenden, who returned home 
from his Western trip on Saturday, seems to be indignant at 
the course of the saloon-keepers here, and asserts very em- 
phatically that the law must be enforced, and that, if neces- 
sary, he will send the Attorney-General here to assist in the 
prosecution of the cases now before the courts. 

—The Chancellorship of the University of Kansas has been 
accepted by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Lippincott, Professor of 
Mathematics in Dickinson College. During his residence in 
Carlisle, Penn., Dr. Lippincott has been an active friend of 
the well-known Indian scool at that place, and he has ac- 
quired a more than local reputation as a lecturer and writer. 

—The First Congregational Church of Pueblo, Colo. 
under the lead of Pastor Harrison, dedicated, August 5, & 
mission chapel, in a needy part of the city, and organized a 
Sunday-school of seventy scholars. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Memorial Lutheran Church of Washington, D. C., 
was the scene of a farewell meeting on the evening of 
August 21, when six missionaries of the General Synod of 
the church took leave of their friends preparatory to sailiog 
for India on August 25. The missionaries were the Rev. Dr. 
E. Unangst aod wife; the Rev. Luther B. Wolf and wife, of 
Gettysburg, Penn.; Miss Fannie M. Dryden, of Carthage 
College, Lil., and Miss Anna 8. Kugler, late assistant- surgeon 
of the State Asylum at Norristown, Pesan. 

—During an emotional service at the Salvation Army’s 
headquarters in Baltimore en August 21 a boy arose in 
great excitement, and, muking his way to the platform, 
knelt down in token of repentance. Captain Weaver was 
just approaching to congratulate him, when the boy, whose 
emotion had probably vanished as suddenly as it came, 
jumped to his feet and moved away. ‘*Stopthat boy! Ar- 


rest him! Don’t let him leave the hall!” shouted the Cap- 
tain. Everybody arose, and in a moment the room was iu 
an uproar. The boy ran down the aisle and into the street, 
pursued by the Captain and a crowd of so-called worshipers, 
and was soon arrested by a policeman, taken to the station- 
house, and charged with disturbing the service, At this 
point Dr. Alexander Hil! and another witnes-, who bad been 
at the meeting, appeared in the boy's behalf, and the com- 
plaint was dismissed. Unfortunately Captain Weaver was 
ulso allowed to depart in peace. 

— FOREIGN. 


—Aa correspondent writing to the Springfield ‘* Repub- 
lican ” gives a vivid description of the robbery of two Amer- 
ican missionaries recently at Bitlis, Asiatic Tarkey. The Rev. 
Mesers. George ©. Keynolds and G. ©. Knapp were traveling 
with a party of four others to attend a meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society. The road on whichtthe attack was 
made was a traveled one, crossing a populous piaiv, with 
villages every few miles. Messrs. Kuapp and Kzeynolds 
were & mile or two in advance of their companions. Mr: 
Reynolds was leading his horse dewn hill when he noticed 
ceming toward them three Koords, one of whom was singing 
@ peculiar, weird song. They went or unsuspiciously until 
they were opposite the Koords, when the attack was made 
with drawn swords. Mr. Knapp was compelled to dismount, 
and both gentlemen were dragged into the bushes which 
ekirted the road, part of their clothing was removed, their 


poots taken, and, in fact, everything of any value about them. — 


After securing their booty the Koords tied the missionaries 
hand and foot, covering their eyes with a cloth, and threw 
them further into the bushes. They thought that their com- 
panions were served in the same way. After a time they 
succeeded in freeing their hands and creeping ont on to the 
road ; after walking a mile or two in their stocking feet they 
met their party returning in search of them. It is believed 
that they were attacked partly for plunder and partly for 
revenge, as on the evening preceding the attack the room in 
which tuey were eating their supper was entered by two or 
three Koords; they, not knowing who they were, kept on 
eating, which was a very great affront, one of the strangers 
being the son of the Koordish Bey of the village. 

—Dr. Flint, Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, has been elected a corresponding member of the 
French Institute. This honor has never been conferred upon 
a Scottish Presbyterian minister before, except the late Dr. 
Chalmers. When introducing Dr. Fliot, recently 
Cairns spoke of him as ‘** one of the shinin 
Scottish church.” 

—Dr. Francis Kerril Amherst, a well-known Catholic pre- 
late, and formerly Bishop of Northampton, died last week. 
Dr. Amherat was born in London, March 21, 1819. He was 
appointed in 1846 a professor in St. Mary’s College, Uscott, 
where he was educated. In 1856 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Northampton. He published ‘‘ Lenten Thoughts Drawn 
from the Gospel for each Day in Lent.” “nd 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


— Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, is said to have drawn large audiencew 
in Kentucky this summer. 

—Henry Ward Beecher, who is now in Portland, Oregon, expresses 

himeelf as delighted, especially, with the roominess of the Far West. 
So says the New York ** Tribune.” 
- —Dr. Henry Dariing, Pre-idect of Hamilton College, preached on 
August 22 at the School of Christian Philosophy at Rictutield Springs, 
N.Y. His subject was ** Natural Christianity,” and, referring to 
Professor Seeley’s theory of natural reiizion, he said it was Chris- 
tianity with the supernatural left out. 

—Dr. J. Tuttie Smith, of the Caourch of the Hoiy Sepulcher o¢ 
New York City, preached on Sunday, August 19, at Oid Trinity 
Charch, Newport, K. 1. 

—President J. H. Seelye, of Amherst College, lectured on the 
". Philosophy of Religion’’ at Chautauqua, on Monda-, August 20, 
maintaining that religion was universal and was the yreat motor of 
histery. 

—Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, will be the orator, and Dr. Dorner, 
of Washington, will deliver the addiess, at a grand open-air 
jubilee to be given at Frederick, Md., on Thursday, August 30, im 
honor of Martin Luther's memory. All tue Lutheran congregations 
in that part of the State will participate. 

—Caleb A, Obenstein, formerly a Methodist preacher, and an 
evangelist named Kayburn have organized a new religious com- 
munity called the Pilgrim Band, at Irwin, a smal! village a few miles 
from Rushville, Misgouri. 

—Dr. H. J. Reddy, of New York, made the opening prayer, and 
Dr. P. 8. Henson, of Chicago, preached the dedicatory sermon, 
at the dedication of the Baptist church at Asbury Park, N. J., 
August 24. T.R. Taylor is the pastor. 

—Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, led the daily union prayer- 
meeting in tbe Washington Street Baptist  hurch, Saratoga, N. Y., 
en the merning of August 23. 

—E. 8S. Williams and G. A. Hood, of Minneapolis, made addresses 
last week at the dedication of a new Congregational! chape! at Grove- 
land, on Lake Minnetonka, Minn., at the point where Minnebaha 
Creek begins. 

—The Pilgrim Congregational Church of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
increased the salary of its pastor, G, A. Hood, by three hundred 
dollars. 

—Mr. Little, of Washington, D. C., met with a sad loss on August 
24 at Ogonquit Beach, at Weils, Me. While in bathing with his wife 
and his two children the strong tide began to draw them out to sea. 
After great effort he succeeded in rescuing his wife ana one child, 
but the other, Eddie Little, was lost. , 

—Joseph Marsh, of Sandwich, Mass., is eighty-seven years old, 
and has been preaching about sixty-five years. He was the first 
Methodist Episcopal! pastor in Cambridge. ‘To the same conference 
—the New England Southern—belongs the Rev. Frederick Upham, 
D.D., aged eighty-four, and he has preached sixty-two consecutive 
years. He is the father of the Rev. Dr. S. F. Upham, Professor in 
the Drew Theological Seminary. 

—Theodore L, Cuyler lectured at the Remedial Institute, Saratoga, 
N. Y.. on the evening of August 24, on *‘ Webster.and Lincoln.” 
The daily union prayer-meeting on the same day was led by Dr, 
H. C. Westwood, of Philadelphia. | 

—Charles Pelletreau, acting chaplain of the Seventh Regiment 
during its last encampment, has written a humorous account of the 
occasion in verse, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVIII. No. 9. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

fAny enbecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christia. 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eli cr 
throogh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Please give me the distinctive differences between object-teaching 
and the kindergarten method. J. M.D. 

Object-teaching aims (1) to cultivate the sense ; (2) to train 
the perceptive faculty so that the mind may be stored with 
clear and vivid ideas: and (3) to cultivate the power of ex- 
pression by associating with the ideas thus formed appro- 
priate language. This method Lolds that a child should be 
made familiar with the uses of an object before it is taught 
ihe name; and only made familiar with the things with which 
it is brought in contact, eye always first, then thetongue. An- 
other principle of this system is. that only the simplest form 
of words should be used in teaching a child. The system of 
object-teaching is founded on the belief that ‘‘the culture of 
the outer and inner sevses is the absolute foundation of all 
knowledge—the first and highest principle of instruction.” 
The fundamental idea of the kindergarten is to make-the 
child self-active ; to exercise the faculties in connection with 
its games and playthings; seeking to create an interest in 
learning. It was not the desire or thought of Froebel that 
the system should be confined to a school-room. It was 
intended that mothers should have a knowledge of the sys- 
tem and use it in their intercourse with their children. The 
idea of a number of children associated in one room was 
merely to prevent one-sidedness and exclusiveness. The 
kindergarten seeks to develop ideas of form, color, and time. 


sorption in occupation. The aim of the first is to teach. The 
aim of the second is to create a desire to learn. 


How should a Christian man act toward a man that he knows to 
be a defaulter, a liar, and a hypocrite, but who seems to delight iu 
attending different prayer-meetings in the city, and to lead in prayer, 
and to exhort others to be good? He wants to shake hands and be 
friendly with the man he has robbed. Should he forgive and act 
friendly towards him before forgiveness is asked ? 2% 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

A Christian should at all times, and toward all persons, 
and under all circumstances, exercise a forgiving spirit; but 
it does not necessarily follow that he should shake hands and 
be on friendly terms with those whom he regards as per- 
sistently continuing in wrong-doing. The forgiving spirit 
involves two elements: first, the absence of any desire for 
revenge or punishment, or the gratification of ill will in any 
form upon the wrong-doer ; secondly, a sincere desire to do 
an offender good, and especially to cure him of his sin and 
redeem him from it. This is what the Apostle means when 
ie tells us to forgive others as Christ forgave us; that is, in 
the same way, by cherishing feelings that shall make us 
willing to suffer for them if by suffering we can cleanse them 
from sin. Now, this is by no means to be done by an easy 
good-nature, oblivious of moral distinctions and sinful 
actions. If by prayer or the pondering of God’s Word you 
bring yourself to feel toward the man you describe as you 
honestly believe the Lord Jesus Christ would feel toward 

im, and to have the same desires for him that the divine 
love would have for him, you will not be far wrong there- 
after in your treatment of him ; but if your feeling is wrong, 
no rules can make your actions right. 


1, What per cent. do publishers uenally allow authors, both young 
and old? 

2. Do authors read their own proof? 

3. Does an author have to pay for his own books if he desires a 
few or several copies? 

4. How many copies, in this country or in England, make the 
usual edition? How many editions are sold of the average book ? 

5. What is the cost of printing a boek size of ** Old Fashioned 
Girl”? How long a time does it take to print such a book after it 
goes into the hande of the printers ? L.N. R. 

1. From five to ten per cent. on the retail price; usually 
five per cent. on subscription books and ten per cent. on 
trade books; but there is no absolute uniformity. 

2. The publisher or printer reads proof to make sure that 
it is according to copy; then the author reads it to correct 
mistakes that have escaped his eye in writicrg or the proof- 
reader's in reading. 

8. Usually a few copies, ten or a dozen, are given to the 
author. He buys all other copies at a discount. 

4. It depends wholly on the character of the book. It 
may vary anywhere from five hundred to several thousand. 
Novels ordinarily have the largest number of readers. 

5. The cost of making the plates we cannot give you. 
You would have to get estimates from publishers. The cost 
varies greatly according to character of composition, quality 
of paper, presswork, etc. The time, too, varies greatly ac- 
cording to the engagements of the printer, the nature of the 
work, and the necessity for haste, on the one hand, or for 
leisure in order to secure good printing, on the other. 


Is the heart the seat of man’s moral nature and the affections? 
Does man ‘** with the heart believe unto righteousness”? Is this 
literal or figurative language? An answer to this question will afford 
much pleasure to a pew subscriber who highly prizes The Christian 
Union and anxiously awaits ite weekly visits. 

‘Lhere is no reason to suppore that any part of man’s body 
is more than any other part the seat or location of the soul. 
The Hebrews put the feelings im the bowels; we put them in 
the heart. The reason is the same in both cases: because 
these organs are directly affected by strong emotions. The 
brain is the organ of both thought and feeling ; that is, it is 
used in thought ‘and feeling, as the eye is in seeing, the ear 
in hearing, etc. But there is no more reason to locate the 
soul in the brain than there is the pleasure of color or of 
music in the eye or the ear; and the pleasure remains when 
both eye ani ear are gone. Beethoven continued to enjoy 
music when he was so deaf he could not hear it; and men) 


scribed tothem. We know one blind man who has taken a 
party of blind men all through the White Mountains for the 
sake of the enjoyment derived from the scenery. 


Please recommend some books giving information sbout mission 
schools, their management, best sysiem for their lessons, how to 
awaken interest and gather in new scholars, etc. N. B. L. 

There is no book published, so far as we know, that will 
give you the information for which you inquire. The firat 
requisite is to feel one’s adaptability to the work and the 
necessity for the work at that particular point. In conversa- 
tion with a lady who for years has been connected with the 
mission work ef New York and other cities, as to the best 
method of beginning and keeping up a mission school, she 
said: ‘‘Get a room in the neighborhood where the school is 
needed, and put in an organ and some benches. Invite the 
children in; canvass the streets for such as do not attend 
any other school; have picture cards with bright, pretty pict- 
ures ; do not be too particular that each should have a text 
of Scripture; have a blackboard to be used in illustrating the 
lesson ; and the brighter and more versatile the teacher, the 
more interesting the lesson will be tothe pupils. Above all 
things, do not hold- out the inducement of clothes, suppers, 
and festivals to the children as a bait. Make the mission 
room the brightest, cheeriest place to which each child has 
access, and strive to present the subject in the simplest and 
most attractive form possible. Love the work and the chil- 
dren, and you will succeed.” 


In alate isene of The Christian Union, Calvinism and Orthodoxy 
were mentioned in the same sentence. Will The Christian Union 
kindly state in the colamma of Inquiring Friends jast what it under- 
stands by each of those terms, and oblige INTERBSTED. 

Y. 

Calvinism is the system of doctrines taught by John Cal- 
vin and modified by his followers, who are divided into vari- 
ous schools, according as they adhere more or less closely to 
his teaching. No considerable school of modern theology 
adheres entirely to it. The central doctrine of Calvinism is 
the absolute sovereignty and authority of God, and his entire 
control over all earthly and human events and actions. In 
its extreme form this involves God’s determination that a 
part of mankind shall be eternally lost, and this without re- 
spect to .heir choice or action; but this is one of the forms 
entertained by very few, if any, theologians of the present 
day. Orthodoxy is that body of doctrine held in common 
by all the so-called evangelical churches, including belief in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, the presence and power of the 
Spirit of God in the hearts of men, the inspiration of the 
Bible and its attestation by miracles. and, generally, the doc- 
trine that God reveals himself tomen, and that man possesses 
a spiritual power respecting that revelation. 


Will you kindly answer the following questions in your column of 
Inquiring Friends : 
1. What are the best and most recent books on Centra! Ameri- 
can antiquities ? 
2. What is ** Philistinism,” as applied to art, literature, etc. ? 
*ConsTaNT READER.” 
1. See articles by Désiré Charney, published in the 
‘‘ North American Review,” 1882-3. See also, in * Annual 
Report of Smithsonian Institute for 1879," a Keport of 
Explorations in Central America, by Dr. C. H. Berendt. 
See also, in the ‘‘ North American Review" for October, 
1880, an article on *‘ Ruined Cities of Central America,’ by 
Allen Thorndike Rice. These are the latest contributions to 
the general subject. 
2. The term ‘‘ Philistinism,’’ as used in literature and art, 
means conventionalism as opposed to originality, and formal- 
ism as opposed to freedom. A ‘“ Philistine” is rigid in his 
faith, narrow in his outlook, and inaccessible to ideas. He 
has no comprehension of ideals, of high aspiration, of de- 
votion to elevated purpose. He isa pure materialist, who 
looks only to physical comfort and social ease as the rewards 
of life. 


Can you give me a list of Frances Anne Kemble's works? and can 
you teil me if she is still living, and where she resides ? 
Mas. A. G. 8. 

‘* Journal of Frances Anne Butler” [in United States], 
two volumes, 1832-33; ‘‘ Journal of a Resident on a Georgia 
Piantation,’’ ‘‘A Year of Consolation,” ‘* Records of a Girl- 
heod,” ** Records of a Later Life’—the last two in uniform 
edition, published by Henry Holt & Co.—'' Poems,” two vol- 
umes, and‘'Plays, ” two volumes. There is not a uniform edi- 
tion of her entire works, but they can be obtained from any 
publishing house. Mrs. Kemble is still living, and if you will 
write to her publishers in England, Richard Bentley & Son, 
8 New Burlington Street, London, England, they may for- 
ward her address. 


1. What is the title, and what the merits, of a certain book by the 
editor-in-chief of The Christian Union which covers the same 
ground as the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia? The latter is an ex- 
pensive book for many of us who now own Smith’s larger Bible 
Dictionary, in four volumes. 

2. Please name the titie of book of devotional readings just collated 
by the same Rev. L. Abbott, D.D. 

1. Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge "’ is 
published by Harper & Brothers. It covers the same ground 
as the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, but is more condensed 
in statement, and is issued in asingle volume. A recent re- 
viewer in The Christian Union characterized it as the best 
work accessible to teachers and general Bible students. 

2. ** Family Worship,”’ published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 


A reader of The Christian Union who sends an address with 
which he desires one of our correspondents to communicate 
should remember that we are compelled to require a name and 
address in all such cases as a guarantee ef good faith, other- 
wise our Inquiring Friends column might descend by succes- 
sive steps into an abysm as deep as that of the ‘‘ Personals” 
in the New York ‘‘ Herald.” Readers who desire to com- 


it to us, or at least through us, in such @ way that we can 
verify both the accuracy uf the information and the propriety 
of the communication. 


Will you be so kind as to tell me where I may obtain some prac- 
tical work on drawing, to be plainly understood by a pattern-maker, 
that I might make progress enovgh in with pen er lead-pencil in 
the least possible time, by practicing half an houreach day? The 
drawing I wish to make is of asimple machine, but I have never 
taken leseons in any kind of drawing, and find myself unable to draw 
my ideal, B. 

‘*Technical Drawing and Desiga for Architects, Builders, 
and Carpenters.”” Ia two parts; $1 each. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons ) 


Can you tell me where we can get Mr. Beecher’s sermon on “ Self- 
Sacrifice,” preached some time in May, 1881? Also the poem com- 
mencing, ** I live for those who love me”’ ? 

The sermon for which you inquize was published in The 
Christian Union, July 13, 1881. Some of our readers may 
be able to give information about the poem quoted from. 


What is the best one-volume history of the French Revolution, 
moderate in price, and adapted for class use in a histerical associa 
tion ? W. K. 

‘*The French Revolution,” by William O’Connor Morris, in 
‘* Epochs of History,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York; price #1. 


C. 8. K —‘*Confliet of Ages,” by Dr. Edward Beecher, is 
out of print. You may be able to obtain a copy at some 
second-hand book-store. 


For information respecting the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle address Secretary of the C. L. 8. C., Plain- 
field, N. J. 


WHO SPEAKS FIRST? 


Editor Christian Union: 

Some benevolent ladies in this place have interested them- 
selves in the case of a little girl about thirteen years of age, 
the orphan of a Southern Union soldier. The child is ex- 
ceedingly bright and intelligeat, and the ladies are anxious 
that sbe should have the benefit of a good education, and be 
énabled to support herself asateacher. Some schools in the 
South are open, free, to the orphans of Confederate soldiers, 
but none, so far as as we nave learned, to the orphans of 
Union soldiers. Is there not in the North some school where 
the orphan of a man who sacrificed friends, property, health, 
and even life itself, in the service of his country, could be 
given an education free of charge? He was a Union man 
where it cost everything to be a Union man, and his entire 
family, so far as we have learned, were on the other side. 

The little girl is of a very amiable and affectionate dispo- 
sition, and is full of ambition and industry. Her advantages 
have been very slight, and she would only be able to enter 
the preparatory department in any school. Any informa- 
tion that may lead to finding a home or school for her will be 
thankfully received by Mrs. J. E. MacGowan. 


CHATTANOOGA TIMES,” CHATTA- 
Nooga, J'enn., August 16, 1853. 


TWO ECHOES. 
If there were any set doctrinal form given us in the Scripture 
of truth we would not gainsay it. Bat the diversity in the 
creeds of various churches, even of the same denominations, 
shows that there is no absolute form. And when we go 
back tothe New Testament, the confession or profession is 
simple enough: ‘*I believe that Jesus is the Son of God ;” 
** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
Your correspondent E. W. D. speaks of the Apostles’ Creed. 
We almost fear to say it, but there are difficulties even there, 
and we read no confession, even as long as that, anywhere 
in the New Testament. Take some sentences: He descend- 
ed into hell.” Now, asimple creed should not need further 
explavation; yet when you speak of hell, you are supposed 
to mean hell—not hades, or the place of departed spirits. 
Again, *‘the holy Catholic church;" probably not one in a 
hundred ordinary readers would understand anything but 
the Roman Catholic, so restricted has the name become. A 
conscientious Sunday-school child refused to repeat the 
Creed, for she said she did not believe in the Catholic church. 
Again, ‘‘the resurrection of the body.”” The body is made up 
of material elements in a material form, and all do not believe 
what seems to be plainly meant here—the reorganization of 
the body—for they say, ‘‘Scripture saith, ‘flesh and blood 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’”’ I do not propose a 
disputation upon the creed, but a mere statement that ‘that 
will not do for the ehurch universal. Nevertheless, we want 
@ creed—a very simple one, such as seemed satisfactory in — 
the days of the Apostles; a working creed, not one that 
shall be a stumbling block to earnest souls. The minister 
should not be compelled to say, ** This, in so far as you are 
capable of comprehending it, is your belief;” nor should an 
older Christian be able to say, ‘‘if I were called upon to 
assert to all that, now, I should not be able to doit” 
CREDO. 
Editors Christian Union: 
Your correspondent in The Christian Union of August 9 
hits the nail on the head by what he says of a shorter creed. 
Now if the Congregational divines who are seeking to revise 
our present one will adopt the one found in Acts viii., 37, it 
will fill all necessary requirements. | 
Morris, Ill. 
Acts viii., 37, is a very good creed ; but it would be 
better for the Congregational divines, if they are going 
to get one so short as that, to find one in the New 
Testament. All Biblical scholars are agreed that Acts 
viii., 37, is nota partof the New Testament. [t was 
added to the text, from a marginal annotation, by Eras- 
mus. It is wanting in all the manuscripts, and is 
omitted in the Revised Version.—|Eps, CurisTian 


who have become blind still continue to enjoy both pictures | 
and natural scenery, though of course these must be de- 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—By the falling of a scaffold last week 
at the King of Bavaria’s new palace at 
Lake Chiem twenty-three workmen were 
killed and seventeen injured. 

—It is reported that a battalion of 
British troops ‘has been ordered to pro- 
ceed to Zululand. The fat old king of 
the country with the cluck in his name 
is in hot water again. 

—The Grand Convention of the State 
firemen was held last week at Kingston, 
N. Y. A parade and competitive drill 
formed part of the exercises, which were 
cnjoyed by large throngs of visitors and 
townspeople. 

—Malaria has appeared at some of the 
seaside resorts of the New Hampshire 
coast. Two people died last week from 
malarial causes, one a cottager, the other 
a hotel guest. Defective drainage is 
supposed to have something to do with 
the trouble. 

—A dinner was given at Hoveton Aug- 
ust 23 to the Committee of, and the For- 
eign and Colonnial Commissioners to, the 
International Fisheries Exhibition. Pro- 
fessor G. Brown Goode, of the United 
States, and Mr. Wilmott, of Canada, 
responded to a toast to the Foreign Com- 
missioners. 

—Prince Hohenlohe has had to explain 
to the Canadian press the object of his 
visit to the Dominion. He says the 
German Government had no intention of 
encouraging the emigration of Germans 
to Canada, but simply desired to ascer- 
tain how the English carried on their 
system of colonization. 

—The French steamer ‘‘ St. Germain,” 
bound for New York, came into collision 
early Sunday morning, August 26, with 
the steamer ‘‘Woodburn,” from the East, 
by the Suez Canal, off Eddystone Light- 
house. The latter vessel sank, and 
eighteen of her crew were dro wned. 


—The European residents at Canton, 
China, have become greatly alarmed over 
the threatening demonstrations made by 
the natives as the result of an encoun- 
ter between a European inhabitant and 
somecoolies. The natives pasted placards 
on the city walls summoning the people 
to rise and slaughter the ‘‘ barbarians,” 
whereupon the latter appealed to the 
British Commodore for protection, and 
straightway the British sloop-of-war 
“Swift” left Hong Kong for Canton. 
In case of bleodshed, doubtless the 
vengeance served by the war-ship will do 
credit to her name. 

—The tornado which swept over the 
city of Rochester, Minn., on Tuesday, 
August 21, was one of the most terrible 
storms that has visited the West through- 
out this season. About thirty people 
were killed and over fifty wounded, 
while the loss of property is estimated at 
$400,000. Sad as are these figures, they 
convey no impression whatever of the 
terrible desolation and destruction that lie 
in the path of one of these awful storms. 
It is the experience of many to be at one 
moment a member of a happy household, 
with no thought of danger, and then, 
perhaps, fifteen minutes later, to find, if 
one’s life is spared, that every trace of 
home is swept away, and that of the 
home e¢ircle not one is left. 


Don’t let any one convince you that those 
pains around your heart are not heart disease; 
they are; do not delay, but procure Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator. Thirty years have 
proved its value. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omussion in this respect. Accompanying meme- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases. | 

E. L. Keitoee & Co., New York. 

** History of New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” By Hyland C. Kirk. 

Anson D. F, Ranpotrn & Co., New York. 

* A Prayer and Promise for Days of Holy Com- 
munion,” 


> 


Harper & Broruens, New York. 


“ Altiora Peto.” By Laurence Oliphant. (Frank- 
lin Square Edition.) 

** What Social Classes Owe to Each Other.” By 
William G. Sumner. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 


**Old Testament Ethics Vindicated.” By the 

Rev. W. A. Jarrel. 
MAGAZINES. 

Magazine of Art, Phrenological Journal, Ameri- 
can Missionary, Home Missionary, Art Amatear, 
The Sailor’s Magazine, Pall Mall Hudget, Cholera 
and Its Prevention, Presbyterian Monthly Record, 
Masterv, Brooklyn Advance, Hub, American Jonr- 
nal of Philology, Our Little Ones, Littell’s Living 
Age, St. Nicholas, New Englander, Pulpit Treas- 
ury, Latine, Outing, American Missionarv, Sani- 
tarian, Americar Journal of Science, Overland 
Monthly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Te 
Legend of St. Olal’s Kirk. 


BY CGEORCE HOUCHTON. 


SEcoND Epition. ‘* Little Classic ’’ STYLE. 
Square 18mo, gilt, $1.00. 


The A‘lantic Mo thly says: * It tella in 
sonorous verse a Scandinavian story which 
amply provides the substance of love, rivairy, 
joy, and tragedy, set in sarroundings of a 
and valor-breeding age. Mr. 

oughton has atudied this story with a faith-. 
ful care for details, and tells it with an elo- 
quence and tender interest which must secare 
recognition from the critic, and will be sure to 
engage the sympathy of readers. . . . The 
tale is dramatic and touching, the lines in the 
main melodions and good, and the atyle 
manly. . . . Altogether, the Legend is mov- 
ing, eventful, well-told, and worth reading.” 


*,” For sale by all Booksellers ; or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Why not 
accept our offer to send the above sinok. 


post-paid, on receipt of the Publishers’ 
price, $1.00. 


THE “C. U.” 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


‘‘HISTORICAL and other STUDIES,” by 
Jas. Anthony Froude, price 25 cents, and 
‘ ARTISAN LIFE IN THE TIME OF 
JESUS,” by Prof. Franz Delitzsch, price 15 
cents, are two new books just published in 
THE STANDAND LIBRARY. FUNK & 
WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey Street, N. Y. 


vr 


SINGERS WELCOME. 


| NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 
Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs. 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymn Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides melodious Exercises atid Airs 
the Elementary course. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Liberal reduction for quantities. 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emer- 
son’s last, and, presumably, his b st Singing Class 
me nd harmony, an ere isa 

subjects in its 192 pages. EE 
100 attractive pieces of secular music (son 
duets, etc.) provide for the useful 
of choirs and C) asses. 

50 pieces of sacred music (bh 
thems) are quite sufficient for 
choir for one year 


n tunes and an- 
new music of a 


New features in the course will com- 
mend themselves to teachers. very wide-awake 
to examine 


singing class teacher will be glad 
hich widely 
Send 75 cen.s for Specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Beautitul Imported Chromo Cards, no two 
alike. New and Elegant Designs ; gold and si! 
ver Name in Faney Script Type, only 10 cents, 

with illustrated premium and price list. SNOW & CO, 

riden, Conn. : 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


Just 


THE SONG TOWER. 


By J. Wa. Surrern acd Feraeuson, 


For Singing-Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Song Tower isa strons, ureful work for 
instruction and practice, full of new and pleasing 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., and 
on a@ place in every School and Home in the 
and. 

TaE Sone TOWER contains 160 pages, and is of- 
fered at a great reduction in price. 

Only $868.00 per Dozen by Express. 
GO Cents per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 

We are prepared to offer special induce- 
ments to Music Teachers who need a new 
book for their classes during the coming 
seneon. 


BIGLOWV & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH 8T., 
NEW VORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY %OODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF FXTENSIVE ALTER- 
ATIONS TO OUR BUILDINGS DURING JULY 
AND AUGUST, SPECIAL BARGAINS WILL 
BE OFFERED DURING THAT TIME IN OR- 
DER THAT WE MAY REDUCE OUR STOCK. 


We Call Particular Attention to Cur 
Colored Silks, Black Silks, 
Suk & Lisle Gloves, Millinery, 
Linen Goods, Underwear, 
Dress Goods, Laces, 
Boys’ Clothing, Hosiery, 
Lace Curtains, €&c., 
AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
<7 ae be inserted in this column free 


and 
each 


line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines. 


One dozen assorted stereoscopic views of 
Niagara Fa.ls scenery by mail, prepaid, for $1.50. 
One-half dozen, seventy-five cents. 8S. 8. Elaridge, 
Box 25, Niagara Fall«. N. Y. 


Caligraph.— Wanted, a second-hand caligraph. 
Must be in good order and at a low figure. Send 
eample of work done, and state price, I. M. 
Wikoff, 163 Treutlan Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wanted—By an English lady, widow, a position 
in a gentleman’s family to take charge of children 
requiring a mother’s care, and to assist in the 
general care and supervision of a home. Refer- 
ences: Rev. M. French, Darien, Conn.; J.J. Dou- 
aldson, Esq., Tne Fiorence, N. Y.; E. N. Van 
Ingen, Eeq., 488 Broadway. Address E, B. 'T., 
Darien, Conn. 

Wanated—To rent—a Hall suitable for a roller 
skating rink ; mast have a hard-wood floor. Give 
size of hall, population, etc., and if there has ever 
been a rink inthe town. Address Friend Wager, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Wanted.—Having retired froma similar posi- 
tion in a suburban city, which engagements in New 
York rendered Inconvenient for me, I shall be at 
liberty after September 1 to take charge of the 
organ, Or organ and choir, for some church—Epis- 
copal preferred—in New York City or Rrooklyn. 
Henry G. Hanchett, 32 East Fourteenth Street 
New York City. 

Wanted—By the Rev. J. B. Cleaveland and wife, 
Granby, Conn., and daughter, either two or four 
girls, ten years of age or older, to educate them at 


the parronage, in divers studies, in drawing and 
music. on reasonable terms. Among the studies, if 
wanted, Greek, Latin, French, and German. 


A College Graduate of long and successful ex- 
perience desires a position in a high school, or a good 
location for a aprivate school. Refers to leading 
colleges and well-known patrons. Address ** Teach- 
er,” 65 Prospect Street, New Maven, Conn. 


Wanted—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 


Christian Union, New York City. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1583. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1552. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst 
January, 1882, to 3ist December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1882.............. 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums............ _$5.929,538 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1882, to 31st December, 15382, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 

same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Roturns of Pre- 
miums and 

Expenses... . $823,304 50 


The Company has the viz.: 
United States and state of New 


York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,575,500 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the 

estimated at.... ...... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,515 02 


$13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the boiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
afver Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the hoiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on aud 
after Tuesday, the Sixtb of February next, from 
which date al! interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1582, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. : 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


3. D. JON HORACE GRA 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND Ww. OO 


Ww. H. 
LEWIS OURTI ADOLP 
A USSELL, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Viee-Pree’t. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli- 
cies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 
SAFE—82, 112 00v Surplus by New York ru 
Reliable—Over SAFELY IN VESTED. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


J.L. HALSEY, First Vice-President. 
H. B. 8TO 8S, Second Vice- Pres. 
H. ¥. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Portland, Maine. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1882, $6,279 379.77. 
Surplus over Liabilities (New York Stand- 
ard), $700,911.29 


Policies in Force, 14,040; insuring, $24,562,573 


Yow 
should insure in this company for the following 
reasons : 


lst—All policies iasued after Nov. 16, 1881, are in- 
contestable after three years from their date, 
any cause, except fraud or mis-statement 


oF age 
3nd—!ts Maine law extension is the most just and 
perfect plan for profecting the interests of 
the policy—noider ever devised. 
3rd — Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividend addition thereto amount to the 
sum insured, the policy becomes payable at 
onee, a8 a mato endowment. 
4th—Death Claims are paid immediately 
upon the approval by the Loss Committee, 
without w g the customary ninety days 
SS by the policy, and without rebate of 


OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 
Secre Henry D. Smith; Assistant Secre 


Nicholas Groot ; Medical Director, Thomas 
an M. D.; Counsel, Hon. Josiah H. Drum- 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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RLIES, 
H LEMO NE, 
B. MINTUR 
MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM,EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, JAS. G DE FOREST, ; 
WM. STUGIS SAMUEL WILLETS 1 
BENJ. H. FIELD, OHAS. D LEVERION, 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG q 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOS.B.CODDINGTON, | 
THOS. F. YOUN HORAOk K. THURBER. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH. q 
OHAS. P. BURDETT. : | 
~ 
‘*want.”” Cards for others than sub- 
soribers will be inserted tas 15 cents per agate 
BY L. 0. EMERSON. 4 
ij 
| 
2 | 
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THE UNION. 


ates 


Publisher's Desk. 
without delay, hence th GRE AT DE ER TO HAVE IT INTRODUC E au ICkKI 


INCL UDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSI Ics ac if order is given and remittance made oe seven days 
= Pri 115. 00. If you are in want of an Organ, order at oP peace 
New York, 30, 18838. Re ar T1cé, $ Remember this offer cannot be continued 


TET 
rom date of this ne a ra Why reduc don 4 will be given. I desire this Cabinet Parlor Organ i 
once from this advertisement, or if are 
: after the limited time of thirty days has 


Ww ds at the 
1, as the WINTER THS are fast approaching, when | sell thousan 
HY NOT ? ‘price. briet on, FO anyw LLOW whether buy or not. 


IS NOT THIS A STEP IN THE RIGHT ELESTE.—The sweet, pure, exalted | SAS 8 ge {4 Stop = ae 

DIRECTION ? tones produc ed from this’ Stopare BASS New and bra and 

— New oO 

The New York 66 Sun ” for Au ust 93 this Stop are SLE OCTA lel in Organ building. rae ‘ULC! 1ANA.—A fall set of Reeds used in ord? 

gives the following interesting paragraph. nt ea 


ieee Vari f music which makes | » the 
—Varie t im 
The next time we go to Coney Island we difficult and expensive Stop to Pine 


build in the ‘PHO 
shall go over the Sea Beach Road, and| siaxapu _The  beantifal effect of this | 19, VOX JUBILANTE.— This Stop. when = 
take the trip with satisfaction : peals forth most delightful itt ‘Wastin gtes Nu usSa@erare 
1!- Folian. 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello. 14—Violina, 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand Forte. ~Melodia. se 
**a GIFT TO ITS EMPLOYEES. 18—Bourdon. 19—Viol diGamba. 20—Viola Dolce. 21—Grand Expressione —Harp 
Echo. 24—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 25—Grand Organ. The last Tifte en (15) Stops are oper- ¢ > -. 
; ** The gross receipta of the New York and Sea} ated in direct conjunction with above ten 40) bringing forth, at command of the performer, most 7 
, charming music, with beautiful orchestral effect, from_a mere whisper, as it were, to a grand = 
Beach Railway Company for the 12th and 13th of} phurst of harmony. its TE UND EE Ge while using the ful 
. > i Organ, must be heard to be appreciat eight, 70 inches ; Length, 46 inches epth, 24 inches, 
ia: September are to be divided among the employees | ye inis original Cabinet Or gan contains NINE (9) SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as 
of the railway, from Superintendent William O.] follows:—Ist. Five Diapason Five (5) Full Se 
Voix Celeste Reeds of three Full Octaves; 4t ne (1) Fu ctave Powerfu anual Boxe« 
McDowell to the trackmen. It was asked of Rass sth, Two (2) Ser Violin Set Jubllante Rests. 8th farionet 
Set Soft Cello Reeds: 7th, Set Vio a. eds: , Set Jubilan eeds e arione ee 
this gift. He said: This [ANOFORTE "PRIGH OR OR OKGAN contains Five = 
DF “ull Octavea, One Mannal or Keyboar andsome Walnut Case, Receptacie for Boo a 
It is a part of the policy of the management Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Handles. Rollers, Treble Upright Bellows, Immense Power, Steel ~ ra i! 
‘which began on April 1, when the property passed | Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee Swell, by which the full power 
of this Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the knee, without removing the hands || 
into new hands. The property had been iunning| ¢,-om the keyboard. 5.00 ORGANS FOR ONLY all 
Ne down. Something had to be done to pull it out of In order to introduce this beautiful P IABO U Palans ORGAN ren within ‘fh I offer it for 
an er ¢ 
the mire. The season was late for making exten- of this parte HIS ICE AND ALL W WIE rer 
My sole object is to Parlor Organ 
~ sive alterations in the accommodations for the lis Notice if sent by any re 4 of the introduced, without a moment’s delay, oan 
; public, such as music stands at the New York ter- CHRISTIAN UNION to sell thousands at the regular price for 


together with only $57.00 C AST, br P. ECHKRISTMAS PRESENTS, and to this end 
O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Check § 1 am willing to offer ata sacrifice to introduce 
or Bank Draft, ‘mailed within tie limited uickly, as every one sold sells others. It is 
Lime as specined, [hereby agree to receive J shipped at $57.00 as an advertisement. All 
same in full Earmons for one of my Beatty I ask in en of you is to show the instrument 
Organs, New Style, No. 1111, &c. Money re- to your cirx of friends, who are sure to 
funded with tcterest at 6 per cent. from § order at REGUL oy PRIC FE. The snr 7. 


minus at Pier 6, and other changes. Therefore we 
made the fare ten cents lower than that of com- 

- peting roads, and gave a ticket to children under 
fourteen years old for ten cents. 


** We have carried nearly four hundred thousand your net presented sor elf; it sin ge its own pra raise 
after year's use TC ( Ss = 
persons, and have made two hundred per cent. FER. WRITE ME YOUR. RE THIS GREAT = 


F 
more on the investment taan the road earned in Friends of yours may desire an Organ. Call their attention to this advertisement. If they eS oO EN “s 3 AS 


are from home mail this offer to them. If you ean conveniently help me extend th , hh 
former years. We have given cheap excursion to} So anxious am | to have this Organ quickly introduced that to all who order within Seven howe POPULAR $4.00-will be 


| DAMIEL F. BEATTY, New Jersey. 
REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER | 


through appreciation of the employees’ services 
SAYS OF 


that thie gift is made to them. They have had 
large crowds to handle, and have done it eo success- 

FOOD *HOULD PRODUCE BLOOD. DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 

NOTGAS FLATULENOY IS PROOF POSITIVE a 


fully, as I have said, taat no one has been hart. 

“* Wedo not expect to get better service from 
the employees in consequence of this gift, for we 
couldn’t get better sxervice than we have. As to 
whether this is the firat instance of a railway cor 


poration giving ite employees the gross receipts of 
the road, I can only eay that I have never heard of 
an instance before.’ ” 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCRLLENT RESULTS. 
Dr. J. L. Eliot, Me., says: Hore- 
fford’s Acid Phosphate gives most excellent 
resulte.”’ 


BOILING-HOT WATER RAINS DOWN, 
CHURCHES WILL NOT BE NEEDED 
ANY LONGER.” 


Sach is the unique statement made by 
D'Orsay & Co. with reference to their patent 
Silexian F:esco Material. [t can only be in- 
jured by water raised to 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit. ‘Thus churches are entirely relieved 
from the cost of repairs to their ceilings and 
walis that our Fall rains so often entai’. 
Messrs. D Orsay & Co. have areliable repu- 
tation ae church decorators, and wecommend 
their advertisement in another column to the 
careful attention to our churches. Any 
church committce that is contemplating re- 


* building should at once put itself in commu- 


nication with the firm. In doing this, please 
mention the ‘‘C. U.” 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Our subscribers are still remembering 
the poor children of New York. We 
acknowledge the receipt of $8 from 
‘*A Friend” for the Western Home 
Fund, and $2 from an anonymous sub- 
scriber for the Excursion Fund. We 
do not know who these friends are, but 
We assure them their generosity is ap- 
preciated. 


Never give up! You can find a remedy for 
Heart Disease ; every one who has tried Dr. 
Graves’ Heart. Regulator says it is a sure 
cure. 


Ayer’s Pills cure headache by removing obstruc- 
tions from the ssstem, relieving the stomach, and 
#iving healthy action to the digestive apparatus. 


Ite unfaili wer entitles Ayer's 
be considered the Only sure specific for om yo 
orders. 


HE MOST FASHIONABLE PERFUME 
+ ler for handkerchiefs and letter paper is UAS- 
ELL, MASSEY & Cvu’s Violet Orris. 1, 121 B’wy. 


Teacher, Reader, Companien.—aA lady, ed- 
acated at Mount Holyoke Seminary, desires to 
teach in a family. Eoglish branches, rudiments of 
Latin and German. Or could give satisfaction in 
any porition where reading aloud was desired. No 
objection to traveling. Would accept a home anda 
anerely nominal! salary. Address Reader, Christian 
Dnion office, New York City. 


THAT THE STOMACH LACKS DIGESTIVE 
POWER. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SKLTZER APERIENT RELIEVES THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS FROM A PLETHORA 
OF WIND, AND RESTORES THEIR NATURAL 
ENERGY, WHILE IT RELIEVES THEM FROM 
ALL OBSTRUOTIONS. SOLD BY ALL DRUG- 
GISTS. 


COMMITTEES 


Building or repairing 
cburches ehould read 
our pamphiet on 

NEW MODE 


OF 
FRESCO PAINTING. 


Used in over four hun- 
dred churches, and war- 
ranted proof aseainst 
leaks from roof or sides 
of the building. Pam- 
phiet free to pasvors 
and commi Ad. 
dress D’Orsay & Co., 
Church Decorators, of- 


fice 67 Bible House, New York. 


COOK’ 


UPPLIES, 


JNMENSE SAVING! IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT! 


ond them as far the best of any.” 
Prices de m tien.” — ayes, 


, Mo. ** The ve u 
% ntendent ten ; have found 
no helps se good son, Ar q 


Best publi- 


Mich. per cent."’— J. L. Las- 
siter, Branchville, N C. Prospering gloriously ; due to Cook's 
supples.”—T. A. Kellervi 

best in this ofthe we eweiltto es.” 


nearly twice as large.”"—Z. F. Cent 
Four school has ep greatly. M. Werth, 
4A Better pleased th ever. We 
vival.”"— Henry Cobb, Metropolis. “ The 
precious houstag our schoo! with a knowledce of the Werd we 


had before 
Censer! By far the eheapest pu bifeations for 
quality, quantity, and frequency. Everything 


wre and helpful.’ Chautanqus 
Cention his name eonnection with any Sunday school 1: litera- 
ture, it is sufficien tee of ite excellence.” Central 
Methodist: Mr. Cook putes his hand to is aves 
life and energy.” Boston Mr. 
advertises trat>fully, ‘ Enormous sa: ing te Sunday-seneois. 
Baltim Methodists leading if met the largest 
publisher ef Suedey- -seheel supplies en this continent.” 
LESSON HELPS for teachers am scholars, in five grades. 
eachers Heips iSe. te per 
Scholars’ Helps 4e. lle. 
PAPERS tn five crades, be , 84-., moe lle. per year. 
LIBRARY BROOKS. Raprincs of $1 to $1.15 library books. 
$6 75 per hundred Sample, 10c. 
MAPS, 80x44. oe Olid or New Testament, cleth, 


steps, 4 ectaves. 4 sets reeds. 
LI 1@ kinds; sample each fer 


= 

| 


each. Postage, 
Sree. 


DAVID ©. COOK, « 


Hay Fever, Asthma and Gatarrh: 


Broox.yn, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
ore it will be sure in ninety cases in 3&8 


BRooKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 

**T am happy to say that your rem* dy aoe served 
me a second season fuily as well as the last year.’ 

Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and o her 

repare 
DR. M. M. TOWNSEND. Frostburg. Md. 
Price, 50 cents and $i. UO per bottle 

For aale b CHARLES DENN N. Firs: and 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the drug trade 
generally 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 


ily use.— Daker'’s Breakfast 


adapted for invalids. — 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Y a mistake in receiv- 
ing atelephone mes- 
sage our printer gave us 
5OO too many copies of 
last week’s paper. We 
will devote them to any 
charitable use that our 
subscribers may suggest. 


INVESTORS 


should coufer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CoO., 


LAWRENCE, 
Real Estate Loans paid 
York. Abs Satisfactio 


in New 
SUABRANTEED. For reliability, consult 
Nat. ~ 4 N. Bank, Lawrence. 


Securi paid. 
for with sat mple form 
WS e Be Sec 

Pres. art, W.Gillett. Tre 


CHOCOLATES 


preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 


Cocoa, | 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digestedandadmirably | 
Baker's Vanilla 


The Great [| G HT, 

FRINK’S give 
the Mus werful, 
Cheapest and Hest Light known 
for Churehes, Stores, Show Windows, 
jes, eatres, Depots,ete. New and elee 
gant designs, Sond sizeof room. Get 

circular andestimate. A liberal disoeuns 

to churches and the trade, 


1, FRINK, 651 Peart 8t.,N. Ye 


Employment fore Ladies. 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and roeacinn 
their new Stocking Supportorr ‘or 
or Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to se 
household 


where meet with ready success and make hand 


some salarie* “Vrite at once 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY.’ 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. @ 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
81826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


A 


WEEK, $12 a day at homeecestty macs 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., ype 


k 
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THE CHRISTIAN: UNION. 


Are. 30, 1882, 


Exhibition of Wercien Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 


SECRETARY, 
C. B. NORTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH’'L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC VV. LINCOLN. 


The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Kntire Exhibition. 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 


LEADING 


SCHOOLS. 


FOR OTHER SCHOOL CARDS SEE NEXT PACE. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR 
LADIES, 
Andever, ass. 
The fifty fifth year opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6. For infermation or admi-sion apply to 
Miss PHILENA McoKEEN, Principa’, 


YOUNG | 


DELBERT COLLEGE. of Western Ke- 
serve Cleveland, O. 
Resonrees e@nlarwed by the 

of $00,0 by Amasa St ne. Preparatory 
iepartment at Hude-n. send for circular. to 
CaRBOLL CUTLER, D.D., President, Ohio. 


DELPIIIC INSTITUTE, 
New Milferd, Ct. 

E. E. Crapx, former'y pr ncipal of StrRaTFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious house, 
surrou: ded by twenty acres of ground, one-half mile 
sonthea+t of the Jove y and healthful villageof New 
Mi ford, on the Housatonic Rai'road, is pre: ared to 
take twenty-five boys t> thoroughly fit e.ther for 

‘ollewe or Business. For circa!ars address as above. 


‘BEST IN THE Wont 


K QURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELA*“TIC. 

Storekcepers are obliged to pay slit je more for 

thie 8 lk than for ordinary kind’, but enterprising 
wiil keep what their cust. mers sek for. 

ral arra' gements w !! ace with one or 

two fimst-c'asa merchauts in every city, where our 

sare not already sold, to 9: a fu'l line of our 

#, which are now aod by over six thousand 

Dry Goods and Notions houset in the United 


If your Shovel. oper wll not yon our 
geoda, on 50 cents by mai for « box of sam 


aleo Pure Dye M chine ‘iw et and Sewing ik for 
purposes, and the celeb: ated Patent 
n 
We sell waste Embroldery Stik. odds and end», 
aseorted colors, at oe cents per oz. 
Waste Sewing “ik, black or colors, 80 cts per oz. 
Send two 3c. rostawe stampa ‘or 43. pare pamphiet 
giving rules and designs fur Silk Knit ing. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 Broadway, Ne 
2234 Marke: mE.» Pa, 
56 Sammer “t.. Kosten. Ma-x. 

34h rpe St.. Baltimore, Md. 
Milis at New t endon, Conn 
Please mention ths } paper. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


so decreed at every Great Werld’s 

other American or having bren found equal 

. Also, cons'dering qu li-y, 

le 14; of octaves, sufficient compass and power 

if parts of popular aecred and secuiar 

music in schools or families at 8:22. One hun- 


9 o 
$5 Oand uv. The larger styles are not 
merel 


vy UNEQUALED buttwholly by eny 
Other organs. For cath. easy or 
few lliustrated catalogne free 
THE MASON AND HAMLIN Orga" and 
‘Piano , 151 Tremont St., E. 14th Bt. 
a! Square), New York: 49 Wabash “Avenue, 


MUSIC. 
WEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


‘8chools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
nder the ablest Protessors, in classes and private. 
BA Rates. collateral advantages 


nowhere 
else to 
obtained in the country. Students ve 1eTe pursue 
their studies in connection with music, all 
er, including Sciences, Math- 
English Literature, hysioloyy History, 
olitical Lconomy, Mental ral Philoso- 
hy, Latin, etc., etc., etc 


t by the 


N 
Fi h, Gern t mat Spanish. 
euch, iAn, alian, an 

Princi Ti i, L. D. Ven 


ura, Italia 
Including Vocal 


‘lechnique, Elocu- 
ELOGUT Oratory, Dramati tic Ait. Lyric Art, 


7 of Inetruction is systematic 
R. Kelley, Principal. 

rat wine, Painting, 

se Modelling and China 

inting, and Painting from Life in Oil and W ater 

olors, under Mary E. Carter, Win. Lbriggs, T. 

. M. Lainb, Wn. \ Vinard, Aud others, 
cu LTURE taught by a 
preston’ lady teacher, 

wno thoroughly wide:stands the science. Classes for 

laden, a young girls, with special) care to their 


VIOL (lasses for beginners,::ader best 
tenchers, for $5. tor twenty 
ns. LIN | classes at $15 and $2. Also, 

w on all Ore and Band 


— for and gentlemen students, 
on lenudar beauty ully tllustrated, tree. 
OURS EE, Director, Franklin Square, Bostog 


Thoseansweringan Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by sta‘ing that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-Third Street, 


New York, 
Publish September EN 


{. AHistory of the Northern — 
Railroad, from the inception of. the enter- 
prise, in 1834, to the opening of the line from 
Lake Superior and the Mississippi Valley to 
Puget Sound, on the Pacific Coast, in 1883. By 
Eugene V.Smalley. With maps and forty-eight 
full-page engravings from original sketches. 
Octavo, cloth extra, $3 00. 

The work treats of the early explorations and 
discoveries in the Northwest ; the ¢ffort to open a 
commercial highway by the route of the Missouri 
at d Co'ambia Valleys, began in ;President J¢effer- 
eon’s time; the formation, progress, and vicissi- 
tudes of the Northern Pacific Compauy, and the 
building cf ite line across the continent; and in- 
cludes chapters devoted to descriptions of the new, 
fertile, and picturerqne regions travers d by the 
road, and now inviting the eettier and the tourist. 


li. The Tourist’s Guide to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 5y 
Henry J. Winser, author of ‘‘A Guide to the 
Yellowstone Valley.’’ 16mo, cloth, illustrated 
with map ana 40 fall-page engravings. $1.25. 


lll. The Life of Washington (omi:- 
ting the documentary material). By Washing: 
ton Irving. New €entennial Edition, printed 
from new plates, in a handsome quarto, with 
Ulustratione. Parts I. and II., paper covers, 
together, 60 cente. 

The two parts are bound in one volume, with 
extra plates (on steel), cloth extra, $2.00. 
‘This fascinating and valuable book is now 
within the reach of all, and no citizen who does not 
already possess it should deny himee’f this rare 
opportunity of eecuring this best work by *‘ Amer- 
ica’s Firat Writer,’ upon America’s nobiest here.” 


iV. Training Schools for Nurses, 
containing a Vescription of tne actual working 


of 20 Schools in 15 Cities, employing 150 In- 
structors, and having 1,(00 Graduates, etc , etc. 
By W. J. Thompeor, M.D. 18mo, cloth, 
60 cents. 


V. The Hand-Book Dictionary. A 
Practical ard Conversational Dictionary of the 
Enogliab, French, and German Languages, in 
Paraliel Columne, By Geo. F. Chambers, 
F.RA.S. 18mo, roan, $2 00. 


Vi. THE HUDSON LIBRARY. Print 
ed in large, readable type, on good paper, and 
eold at the uniform price of 20 cents each. 

{t. The Abbe Constantine, By Lud- 

ovic Halévy. 


“The healthiest and mcst wholesome French 
novel since M. Ab ut’s ‘Roman d’uan Brave 
Homme,’ *—[New York Evening Post. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


6. Eunice Lathrop, Spinster. By 
Anuette Lucille Nobie, 


7. The Amazon. By Franz Dinglestedt. 
8. Six to One: a Nantucket 
Idyl., new writer. 


9. Madame de Stae!l: an Histor- 
ical Novel. By Amely kite. Tranelated 


from the Ge:man by Tbeo. Jobnson. 
10. A Man's a Man for a’ That. 


*,” Putnam’s New Catalogue forwarded upon 
app.ication, 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass. 

Prorrssors: John P. Gulliver, Relations of ( hris- 
tianity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Chorch Hietory; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhet- 
oric; John P. Taylor, Piblical History and Uriental 
Arehsology ; 7. Wesley Churchill, Elocntion : 
Harris, Systematic Theology; Edward Y. Hincks, 
Biblical Theology ; George F. Moore (e ect). Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages; Frank E. Woodruff (elect), 
N. T. Greek. 

Lzecrurmers: A. Haetings Ross, Congregational- 
ism; R. J. Nevin, Ciaims of Rome; Joseph Ward, 
The Building of Society in the New States; J. M. 


bairn (1834), The Comparative History of the Greater 
Religions. 

Fall session begins Sept. 6; lectures to advancad 
class begin Kept. 11. For catalogue containing in- 
formation respecting terms of admission, new cur- 
riculum, honorary scholar+hipe, fourth year, etc.. 
etc. apply to EGBERT C. * MYTH, 

June 2, 1883. President of the Faculty. 


A Preparatory School for Wellesley or 
Smith College: gocd home and fine location. 
Terms $180 perannum. For reference address Miss 
Ward, Principal Mt. Holy: ke Seminary. For partic- 
ulars address MRS. G. H. HOLT, Nortolk, Conn. 


UBURN LADIE INSTITUTE, 
For a Limited Number ot Bearders, 


(1855) Auburn, N. (1883.) 


ing educational advant the 
objections le features of boarding sch | 
distinoui~hing characteristics of this limi} 
tution invite the judgment of exa atrona. 
Catalogues ~tating special provision for nesith and 
recreation of Boarding is sent on application to 
MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 


REFERENOFS: Professors in Aubern Theo ' omical 
Seminary ; Kev. 2 Johnson, D.D., hicasgo. 


AND INVALID BUYS. 


The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a spe- 
cialty. Location delightful. Address Da. WILL- 
IAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 


EST TEACHERS, 
Americana and Feoroign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, ols, Colleges 
Oirculars of good schools, with intellig:n advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. A)! 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary. 
7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Paren's desiring for their sons and daughters the 
personal aiteation of private schools and the 
discipline and varied associates of public 
schools will find boih combined at Chauncy Ha!'. 


The New Catalogue gives a full account of the 
great Care fer Hea!th; the thorough prepa- 
ration for College, for Business, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology: the 
facilities for Special Students ; and the unusual 
arrangements for Yeung Chi'dren. 

The building is unrivaled in its sanitary ar- 
rangements, and it is in the most airy and el gant 
part of Boston. 


Bockley, Extemporaneous Preaching; A. M Fair- | 


| scientific schools, or business. 


el(lesley 


School 
Philsdetphis 


STABLISHED last year in the larwe mausion 
2027 CHE<TNLT STKEET, 
has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. 

The spirit of Wellesley College governs the mane 
agement. 

Pupils are fitted for any college. 

Applications for Boarding and Day scholars may 
be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terme, etc. 

Term begins September 2%. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Princtpal, 
227 Chestnut &t. 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn., on Prospect by the vwil- 
Inwes ver healthy. 45th year bewin — tember 10, 

Prepares boys for college or business. or full in- 
ormation send for catalogue. 


[ISHIOPTHORPE, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A Boarding School for Girls. Prepares for Welles- 
ey, Vassar, and Smith Colleges. Number of scholars 
imited. Address MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Prin- 

cipal. 


LAKE ACAD- 
EMMY, 
Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


HENEVIERE INSTITUTE. Fatablished 
1865. French, Enw ith and German Boarding 

and Day Schoo for Your « La ies and « hildren, 
138 Scbermerho'n Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ens 
Septembe- i0. ‘1 horous h courses in Fren- h, 
Sy . and German. Lal guages tau~ ht by «x perienced 
m or circulars sddrese Mne AMM, 
Galler. Principai 


AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 

offers to youn« indies excellent advantages for a 

rms modera 

RAH “BUTLER, 


AND MERCIAL IN- 
TITUTE 


Ne Con 
General Russeli’s to colle 
Tbhoroug 
traning by military drilling, mnast 
Ample opportunity for athietic gamer, owina: etc. 


HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Fer Boys. 

On the west bank of the Hudson, 800 feet above 
and overlooking the river, near West Point. 

Grounds, 12 acres; also mountain farm and forest, 
6u0 acres. 

Large and beautiful g}ymnasium bui’ding just 
completed. 

O. COBB, A. M., Principal, 
Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
1883. 

Entrance examinations commence at 9 4.M., June 
18 and September 18. For the University Kegis- 
ter with fui! statements regarding requirements for 
admission, courses of study, degreer, hovors, ex- 
penees, free scholarships, etc., and for special] in- 
formation, apply to THE PRESIDENT OF COB- 
NELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N, Y 


NUSHING ACADEMY, 

Ashburnham, Mass. 
A first-class Collewe-Preparatory and English 
Schoo’ for both sexes. Expenses 8'50 to $225 a year. 
Ninth year bewins Sept. 5. Send for a Catalogue. 


JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


Those answering an Adv: rtisement wilt 
confer a favor upren the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they auw the 
Adverticement in The Christian Union. 


The fifty-sixth 3 ea: will begin September 12, 


FOR VOUNG MEN AND BOYS, MEDIA, 


ten other Oolie ges a'd Poly ecbuic boos. 


College in 1 83. A gracust clare ( On MO Mai 


PA., 12 MILES FROM PHILADELPWIA. 


School year opens teptember 12. Fiseo rue covers every expenre, even bec ke, cle, NO xtacherpes. 
Noincidents! exp neee. Nuexsmivaticn forsduissicn Thirteen et} ced te cbhers, al’ men, all 
wracuates. Special ortonitier tor aptetid 1ts 8) ia: dri) for dul) anu beckward 
or students na) relect a2) stud «cr the regu ar ih. Scr pthc, peer 
laseica!, or Civil Eugipe+ Cou se. tucents fitted st Media Acad: m 
a) d» Laboratory: a filet 
and Kail Grouud: 1 619 vole. eddea tc L brery in 1883. Ayperstue devbied jn 
Departm: nt in Media ber rev pn chu chet anda 
temperauce cheiter which prcbibite sale of #!) te Firi d circular 
Ag and Proprietor, SWITLIIN C. HOKTLIIGE, A. M. (Harvard Univearity 


are now in He: vara a 


etude) te t to 
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The transition of delicate girls from the home to the 
= is hazardous Intelligent parents are ask- 
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Yr Lot 
and Instruction in the elegantly turni-he | 
OM Director, Preceptress, Kesident bg 
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